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Greetings by Hongkong Government Department of Commerce & Industry 


The Officers of the Department of Commerce & Industry and the Director of the London Office of the Hong- 


kong Government extend the compliments of the Season to merchants in Hongkong and 


overseas, and would 


assure them that the Department and the London Office of Hongkong Government will be pleased to serve them 


in the coming year as in the past. 


New Year Greeting from the Chairman of the 
Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce 
The Honourable P. S. Cassidy 


The Far Eastern Economic Review, now in its fourth year, 


has become one of the Colony’s institutions. 


Apart from its valud 


for home consumption its circulation outside the confines of the 
Colony has spread knowledge of Hongkong’s unique position and 
has stvmulated overseas interest in what is one of the few remain- 


ing international marts where trade is comparatively free. 


The 


Review has earned the appreciation of local business circles for 
its well informed articles on different aspects of commerce, finance 
and industry and if, at times, these strike a provocative note they 
are all the more beneficial for their effect on complacent minds. 


On behalf of the Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce, I 


wish the 


increased circulation and further advancement 


reputation, 


Review another year of progress and prosperity with 


in, international 


A FAR-EASTERN MIDPOINT: COMMUNIST 
MONGOLIA 


By E. Stuart Kirby. 


World events have recently altered 
the relative position of Mongolia, which 
was formerly a remote and _ barren 
frontier area. It is now of some central 
importance, from such varied points of 
view as strategy, transport, the trans- 
mission of cultural influences, and as 
a testing-ground for ideas of political 
and economic organisation, since it may 
now figure as a main link between 
Russia and East Asia. 

This implies a great change in the 
geopolitical pattern of the Far East. 
It also brings into the foreground a 
question which some observers consider 
to be of great potential importance to 
the future of the whole area, namely, 
the possible place of pastoral and ex- 
tensive agriculture, and the ways of 
life which they involve, in a Far East 
which appears at present (however 
much it may wish for industrialisation) 
to be irrevocably committed to small- 
scale and intensive agrarian basis. 
There are other “frontier” zones in 
Eastern Asia, and vast empty ranges 


and uplands which could provide a 
livelihood and bring great economic 
and social changes, but are now 
neglected by peoples who are confirmed 
valley-dwellers. F 

Right up to the present time, Mon- 
golia was nebulously charted as a re- 
sidual area in the Far East, It was a 
no-man’s-land, politically and econo- 
mically, which only its remoteness pre- 
served from national, commercial and 
social rivalries that were potentially 
acute. Now, with its increasing as- 
similation to the Eastern part of the 
Soviet Union and its encirclement by 
Russian satellite governments in Man- 
churia and China, it is one of the main 
zones of transit in the Far East and is 
ever. physically central; from ‘the 
subjective or ideological point of view 
also, its position is correspondingly 
changed. 

The recent history and present pros- 
pects of Mongolia therefore deserve 
further study, and it is of importance 
that they should be more widely known. 


The publication of a full and authori- 
tative book on the subject is thus a 
very timely event, which merits special 
attention. The book in question is 
“Outer: Mongolia and its International 
Position”; it is by Gerard M., Friters, 
with an introduction by Owen Latti- 
more, and has recently been published 
by the Johns Hopkins Press, under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. It gives an excellent account 
for the general reader, and contains 
much to surprise those who know the 
country as it was twenty, ten, or even 
five years ago. In the following, facts 
and details are largely quoted from 
this work, but it should be stated that 
the views and interpretations given in 
this article are entirely the present 
writer’s, and are not necessarily attri- 
butable to the work under reference, 
e se e 

Tsarist Russia kept Mongolia as a 
“buffer state”. This expression has been 
rather loosely used by political com- 
mentators, who should note that the 
buffers on the front of a train may 
perform a different function to those 
at the rear. Tsarist policy was to keep 
the Mongols weak and to “preserve a 
vacuum” in their area (as in Thibet). 
To vary the metaphors further, they 
kept it as a soft cushion in their rear, 
which should have as great a shock- 
absorbing capacity as possible. The 
Soviet Union, in its early period, con- 
tinued to maintain Mongolia as a buffer; 
but the USSR was concerned to put a 
spring in it, by encouraging: the Mon- 
gols to look after themselves, so that 
any attack in that quarter would cause 
a rebound. The Japanese experienced 
such a rebuff in the Nomonhan “In- 
cident” of 1939, when they were repuls- 
ed after heavy fighting, in which Mon- 
golian as well as Soviet forces took 
part. From that time onwards it may 
be inappropriate to refer to Mongolia 
as a “buffer”, for Outer. Mongolia at 
least had become a “spearhead” or a 
“springboard,” in the developing ter- 
minology of modern strategy. 


The political and military alliance to 
this end had been formalised by 
the “Mutual Assistance” Pact” between 
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the Soviet Union and the Mongoliau 
People’s Republic in 1936. Previously 
the relation of Outer Mongolia to So- 
viet Russia had been that laid down 
by the Soviet Ambassador to the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, at its incep- 
tion in 1924: “autonomy but not inde- 
pendence’. An open announcement of 
formal independence sponsored by Rus- 


sia would have antagonised China, 
which the Soviet Union was at that 
time attempting to draw to its side. 


The ulterior motives of the then Com- 
munist approach to Nationalist China 
are interestingly revealed in another 
part of the same statement by the 
Soviet Ambassador, which stressed the 
need for a “second line of defence” for 
the USSR. 

The story is quite a complicated one, 
but there have in fact been three main 
stages in the Soviet absorption of Outer 
Mongolia; a fourth stage has now pre- 
sumably been entered, The history of 
these is very instructive for China and 
other Asian countries at the present 
day. In 1920, Russia appeared the only 
source of direct aid for the Mongols. 
They regarded Chinese agricultural 
colonisation in Inner Mongolia as an 
encroachment on their “living space,” 
and the detachment of Outer from 
Inner Mongolia was perhaps inevitable. 
In the Outer area, a party under Mar- 
xist leadership set up what the Rus- 
sians chose to regard as a separate but 
friendly “People’s Government”, though 
they maintained correct relations with 
China; the situation was broadly com- 
parable to that of the period when the 
Chinese Communists were at Yenan. 
Outer Mongolia, with this “People’s 
Government”, was however still strong- 
ly under the authority and. power of 
the Hutukhtu, or “Living Buddha” of 
Urga, until his death in 1923; and 
Chinese commercial and political in- 
fluence was strong. 


The “People’s Government” was @ 
coalition which talked in terms not 
unlike those of the “New Democracy”, 
pretending that there was room for 
everybody (except for a minority of 
irredeemable rveactionaries) in ‘their 
system. The Russians consolidated 
their position, though they gave much 
help to the Mongols. They arranged for 
the monopolisation of trade, working 
through a Soviet State Company, and 
excluding the American, European and 
Japanese interests which were then 
thrusting forward in that field. They 
infiltrated, to an unknown but definite 
extent, by means of the Buriat Mon- 
gols. These kinsmen of the Urga Mon- 
gols had had their own Soviet Republic 
established as part of the Russo- 
Siberian network, They were, even in 
Tsarist times, relatively free of the 
priestly control of the lamas, and in 
various ways “Russianised”. But Rus- 
sia was economically weak, in the 
1920's and her trade with Outer Mon- 
golia declined very greatly at first. 


The secend phase began with the 
establishment of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic in 1924. The constitution was 
modelled on those of other Soviet 
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Asian Republics with non-Russian 
populations. Prospects of industrialisa- 
tion, etc, were “played down”, but there 
were references to the possibility of so 
developing “state capitalism” as to able 
ultimately to “by-pass the stage of 
(private) capitalistic development”. A 
‘Russo-Mongolian Sta%e Bank was 
established. A single-party system was 
imposed (or rather confirmed). It seems 
clear however that local politics was 
almost entirely dominated by two con- 
ceptions which have since become the 
extreme heresies: “Trotskyism’” which 
banked on an impending world revolu- 
tion which should sweep away all the 
Rightist influences, and on the other 
hand “Titoism” which insisted that the 
country should work out its own des- 
tiny on Marxist rules but after its own 
pattern. The policy was also at first 
conditioned, as already mentioned 
above, by the care taken not to 
alienate Chinese Nationalist sympathies: 
Russian pundits rebuked some Mon- 
gols, in 1928, for advocating a “united 
Mongolia’. 

At that date, however, the left-wing 
came to power, and from 1929-32 there 
was violent socialisation, with the 
same result as in Russia—the killing 
off of much of the livestock by the 
herdsmen. Meanwhile, Chinese colon- 
isation in Inner Mongolia had advanc- 
ed. Chinese trade with Outer Mon- 
golia was also predominant; and it 
showed a balance in the Mongols’ 
favour, whereas the Russians were in- 
creasingly getting more from Mongolia 
than they sent in. A violent anti-Chin- 
ese campaign followed; most of the 
Chinese merchants were expelled by 
force. Government policy began to 
change in 1932. The drive for social- 
isation was halted. At the same time 
the Japanese seized Manchuria. But 
by 1934, Russia had secured 91% of 
the trade of Outer Mongolia (against 
34% in 1927), and was sending in pro- 
cessed goods and some manufactures, 
receiving in return foodstuffs, furs and 
wool. The only remaining import from 


China was tea, which came via Vladi- 
vostok! 


The next period saw a complete co- 
ordination with Russia. The Japanese 
penetrated Manchuria and Inner Mon- 
golia, but were kept at arm’s length 
—and finally, in 1946, overrun—by Red 
Armies in which Mongols handled not 
only horses, but also planes and tanks, 
in equality with Russians. Processing 
industries and some mining enterprises 
were developed, and motor transport 
much extended. The technicians in 
this fi¢ld also came increasingly to be 
Mongol personnel, who now form the 
great majority. The progressive indus- 
trialisation of Soviet Siberia has how- 
ever probably increased, rather than 
diminished, the “gap” of the relative 
technical backwardness of Mongolia. 
A Five Year plan for Mongolia, in- 
stituted in 1928, still proposes no great 
socialisation, and no factories beyond 
the plane of primary processing. The 
Mongols may see that the Russians 
look after their own interests first, and 
profit materially in their dealings with 
Mongolia. But Russia gave the Mon- 
gols self-determination and self-reli- 
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ance; their country avoided the war, 
and is fairly prosperous. The psycho- 
logical penetration of Russian Com-4 
munism is profound; it is related that 
some Mongols believed China to be an 
American colony, while others under 
the Kuomintang longed to “escape” to 
Outer Mongolia. 


An interesting comparison is with 
the neighbouring territory of Tannu 
Tuva. The Chinese were driven out 
of this area in 1921, and Soviet Russia 
recognised its independence. In 1924 
the Tannu Tuvans declared their affi- 
liation to Outer’ Mongolia. Soviet 
Russia acted as Tsarist Russia would 
have done: troops were sent in who 
suppressed the revolt. Outer Mongolia 
was made to recognise Tannu Tuva. 
In Tannu Tuva, the Turki language 
was imposed to replace Mongolian, the 
inhabitants were taught that their his- 
tory had been one of feudal oppres- 
sion by the Mongols, and forced to give 
up their nomadic habits and settle in 
collectives under Russian leadership. 
The area is strategically important to 
Russia, as it covers the Kuznetsk coal- 
field and industrial area. The “inde- 
pendence” of Tannu Tuva was blunt- 
ly “liquidated” in 1945, without any 
full explanation, and the area sum- 
marily incorporated in the USSR. It 
had, for its size, a prodigious output of 
postage stamps, during the time it 
served as an advertisement of Soviet 
policy towards the “nationalities”. 


Mao Tse-tung told Edgar Snow in 
1936 that Mongolia would gladly join 
with China, when the latter went Com- 
munist. One wonders whether that 
would be the wish of the Russian mas- 
ter, and may presume the decision will 
be largely his. What pattern does he 
wish to see for the rather mixed col- 
lection of countries which may com- 
prise the Communist Far East? It 
would appear that the Far East is in 
effect “zoned” into belts and concen- 
tric circles of influence round Russia, 
on a layout determined by economic 
geography and other factors. Com- 
munist propaganda has concentrated 
the discussion so much on the internal 
functional aspects—“vertical’ distinc- 
tions in terms of class alignments, etc. 
—and tries so much to depict a gen- 
eral confrontation between all Asia on 
the one side (backed by Russia) versus 
America on the other (aided by the 
British and other “subordinates”), that 
the very complicated nature of the 
structure within East Asia tends to be 
overlooked. 


The very flags of the new age are 
designed to give to the popular mind 
a simple functional picture. Thus 
China’s new banner shows, on the red 
background, stars representing the 
various classes who qualify for the 
New Democracy; contrary to physical 
fact, the proletariat is given a larger 
star than the others, but it is intended 
to swallow up the others eventually. 
(Opponents could easily give other in- 
terpretations; an appropriate reading is 
perhaps the frank adoption of the Rus- 
sian flag, with minor alterations show- 
ing, in place of anything so useful 
(though obsolete) as a hammer and 
sickle, a certain amount of starry 
thinking?) The flag of the Mongolian 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND IMPORT 
CONTROLS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


(By Patten D. Allen) 


Tne 19 million Philippine people 
have been infiuenced by Western 
civilization for 350 years. They have a 
Western religion. Their Constitution, 
government and laws are based large- 
ly on American models. The only 
language used throughout the country 
is English; their school system was set 
up by American teachers and the lion’s 
share of their reading matter comes 
from America. Most of their leaders 


People’s Republic is heraldically re- 
Its red background is well 
covered with an inscription giving the 
name, a circle framed in green, show- 
ing a Mongol rider with a lariat, an 
“alkha” ornament, a five-pointed star, 
a bunch of greens tied with a ribbon, 
and other circles showing the heads of 
a sheep, a cow, a camel and a goat. 
(Sic: verbatim from article 92 of the 
State Constitution). The interpreta- 
tion of this is baffling, but it does at 
least show Mongolia’s recent economic 
contribution. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, in his “Interna- 
tional Development of China’, said 
Mongolia was a source of meat supply 
potentially greater than Argentina. 
The transport developments which he 
sweepingly suggested have not 
materialised (Outer Mongolia’s have all 
been in the direction of Russia), but 
the area might be joined to the indus- 
trial centres of Manchuria and North 
China, the inhabitants of which might 
become great eaters of meat, and might 
have a great industrial use for wool 
and leather. Russia was able to isolate 
the area, but never to insulate it from 
the rest of Asia. Until now, Russian 
policy has required the maintenance of 
a number of bastions around her own 
borders. But now a choice is imposed: 
whether to continue on the same basis, 
or to work for a grandiose scheme of 
The next de- 
velopments may give some indication 
as to whether Russia has the confidence 
to undertake such a large commitment, 
or whether she still feels safe only 
behind her own frontiers. If a gen- 
eral scheme should emerge, it is im- 
portant to remember the way in which 
it would have to be “zoned’”—a point 
on which Mongolia gives a useful re- 
minder. Such a scheme might well be 
illustrated by a simple functional flag. 
A five-barred effect (reminiscent of 
the flag used in China immediately be- 
fore the Nationalist government) may 
perhaps be suggested: with a pure 
Stalin red at the top giving place in 
turn (and from north to south) to 
yellow for the Mongol belt, light green 
for the wheat belt, black for the in- 
dustrial areas, and dark green for the 
tropical zone. The facts of economic 
geography which might be so sym- 
bolised do, in any case, represent forces 
which may in the long run prove more 
decisive than some of the dogmatic and 
contradictory political formulae, how- 
ever obstinately the latter are held, or 
however frequently they are repeated. 


have been educated in the United 
States. Communism has not overlook- 
ed the Philippines, but it has gained 
little ground in the last 15 years. The 
surest defense of democracy in that 
country is a stable economy. The fact 
that communism has moved closer on 
the map is a secondary consideration, 
for the Filipinos’ strongest international 
ties lie across the ocean. ‘They are in- 
tensely interested in the American 
way of life and they aspire to use 
American goods, even to the point of 
neglecting some of their domestic pro- 
ducts, 


There are now 19 million people in 
the Philippines and 50 years from now 
there may be 40 to 50 million. At tha 
present time a great majority of these 
people are living at the subsistence 
level. The country is relatively rich in, 
the sense that starvation is unheard of 
---even in the period of (Japanese oc- 
cupation when there were no imports 
and great quantities of goods were 
going to the Japanese army, the people 
were generally able to keep alive in 
a reasonable state of health. The 
small farmers acquire their basic needs 
with the minimum use of cash. They 
buy very few imported commodities. 
Their desire for modern conveniences! 
may appear dormant compared to the 
United States, but by Asiatic standards, 
it has at least been awakened. There is, 
therefore, a live potential market of an 
extremely broad and growing base wait- 
ing to be released by improved pur- 
chasing power. The purchasing power 
of the rnasses is primarily a question of 
productive utilisation of manpower; 
the country has sufficient natural re- 
sources to permit of far greater pro- 
duetion. The production of its basic 
essentials is of course its greatest in- 
dustry, but the Philippines has been 
supplementing its local foods by im- 
cvorts. When a way is found to make 
the several million farmers more pro- 
ductive, imports of foods will undoubt- 
edly contract, but they will be more 
than offset by the expanded \market 
for many other imported products. 
Consumption standards will rise on the 
broad base, and some dynamic charac- 
teristics of Western economies. will 
find their room to grow in the margin 
of income over the demands of sub- 
sistence. Under these conditions there 
could be constant growth in the trade 
between the United States and the 
Philippines with benefit to both na- 
tions. 


In the higher economic groups of 
nrovincial landowners and urban capi- 
talists and white collar workers, and 
in the ranks of hired labor in the 
cities, extraordinary demands for im- 
norted commodities were created by 
immediate postwar conditions. After 
the long neriod of privation, the intro- 
duction of American goods and the 
example of American habits set by the 
armed forces greatly stimulated the 
desire for goods associated with the 
American way of life. At the same 
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time, the number of people able to 
make such purchases was temporarily 
infiated. The Philippines became a 
seller’s market in which some distribu- 
tors made high profits and large num- 
bers found employment in commerce. 
These three years have seen the dis- 
trioution of such a wide variety of 
American products in the cities that 
thousands of American producers and 
traders must have shared in the bene- 
fits. The clemancs for imported goods, 
in combination with the supply of 
money, sought a level through 1947 
and 1948 in the vicinity of 5 hundred 
million US dollars per year, roughly 
80 percent of which was paid to Unit- 
ed States suppliers. The value of 
Fhijlispine exports was roughly half of 
the import bill, and in addition, the 
amounts paid for shipping, insurance, 
services and other remittances were 
inevitably greater outgoing than in- 
coming. The only reason the Philip- 
pines was able to sustain the level of 
imports from the United States during 
this period was that the aggregate 
arcount of military expenditures, re- 
habilitation payments and veterans’ 
compensation meéede up the difference, 
The rate of such payments of dollars 
into the Philippines is already begin- 
ning to decline. and starting in the 


last half of 1950 it will be sharply 
reduced. 
* = tg 
Everybody concerned would have 


liked the problem to solve itself by the 
vapid development of the country’s 
exports. Unfortunately this has not 
taken place and it is fairly certain 
that improvements in this respect will 
have to be graduated through several 
future years, whereas the discrepancy 
between itnports and exports is ac- 
cumulating in the present. A small 
list of products have accounted for tha 
bulk of the country’s exports to date. 
Even if coconut products could find a 
larger market abroad, copra prices can- 
not ne expected to rise again to the 
peaks reached in 1947-48. The hemp 
industry will take some time to regain 
its prewar levels and sugar exports to 
the United States are limited by quota. 
The increased costs of operating gold 
inines in the face of the fixed price 
of gold tend to limit the expansion of 
this industry. The markets for tobacco 
and iumber have been slow to revive 
since the war. It is evident that the 
dcubling of exports is a major opera- 
tion which will not be accomplished 
overnight. It requires development of 
productive facilities which involve the 
importation of 'capital goods. It re- 
quires venture capital and dollar ex- 
change. The investment of private 
American capital in new enterprises 
for export, be it in petroleum, ores or 
agriculture, would be a contribution of 
major.importance to the whole eco- 
nomy, and in turn, to American trade. 

Koughly one quarter of the imports 
of 1947 and 1948 were of food and 
cigarettes. Some of these were due to 
advanced concepts of diet, such as ex- 
panded use of inilk, bread and meat, 
but a great many were due to insuffi- 
cient domestic production rather than 
preference. Another quarter of the 
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{irports were of textiles. Until recent- 
ly it appeared probable that this part 
of the import bill would decline of its 
cwn weight as family supplies of cloth- 
ing were restored and normai stocks 
were replenisned through the several 
layers ot distribution. ‘The textile im- 
ports, at(some time or other, had: to 
make up for a large part of the lack 
of such imports during the war years. 
The way they have held up, however, 
suggests that consumption habits might 
have changed enough to sustain the 
1947-48 level as long as the purchasing 
power would last. The most disap- 
pointing development in the postwar 
iniport trade has been the relatively 
smali proportion of capital goods. 
Even if the present levei of all imports 
could be continued, the Philippine 
Government would inevitably strive to 
increase the proportion which contri- 
butes directly to the productive capa- 
city of the nation. 
Lo * = 


The first effort of the Philippine 
government to control imports was an 
extremely moderate one on the aver- 
age, although some individual expor- 
ters may have been gravely affected. 
The basic Jaw provides in general 
terms for the control of imports by 
the President with the advice of an 
inyport control board. Although pri- 
narily intended as a means of con- 
serving exchange, the Philippine Gov- 
ernment has attempted to further two 
additional objectives which refiect the 
normal aspirations of a new country. 
One was to use the import control to 
protect local industries, including local 
enterprises of foreign ownership. The 
second was to encourage Filipino na- 
tionals to assume a larger part in the 
country’s import trade. The regula- 
tions were developed over a period of 
months with public discussion attended 
Ly the leading importers in each com- 
modity field. They were not effectiva 
until half a year after passage of the 
law. At the end of the first half year 
of operation it became apparent that 
relatively little had been accomplished 
in the way of conserving dollar ex- 
change. The most optimistic estimate 
of saving was 30 million dollars, but 
some analysts of the figures concluded 
that the net effect of the regulations 
had been very much less. In the 
meantime, the normal forces of supply 
and demand were not bringing -down 
the aggregate value of imports and the 
newly organised Central Bank was 
throwing a stronger light on the fact 
that dollar reserves were tending 
steadily downward. 

If the Government had taken no ac- 
tion to correct the relation between in- 
coming and outgoing dollars, the day 
would have come, and soon, when im- 
ports would have been reduced by the 
natural process of exhausted dollar re- 
serves. The Philippine Government is 
determined to keep intact a reserve of 
dollars to pay for imported machinery 
and other capital goods required for 
the country’s rehabilitation and the pro- 
gress of its industries. 

The Government, therefore, started 
several months ago to consider tighten- 
ing of the import controls to reduce 
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Population Conditions & Problems in the Far East 


The economy of the countries in the 
Far East is primarily agricultural. 
Some areas have specialized in cash 
crops, but most concentrate primarily 
on crops for home consumption. The 
level of living is low, the health and 
nutritional status of the people poor, 
and death-rates high. Much need to 
be done to reorganize the economy so 
as to achieve more effective utilization 
of natural resources. In considering 
long-run demographic development, 
attention has, therefore, to be focussed 
on the possibility that the application 
of modern science and technology may 
be widely extended. Improved agricul- 
tural techniques, greater industrialisa- 


imports by a_ substantial margin and 
publicity was given to these plans. The 
import control schedule issued Novem- 
ber 30, 1949, should not have taken any 
alert Manila businessman entirely by 
surprise. As in the earlier versions, the 
schedule contemplates reduction in many 
commodities, several of which are not 
ordinarily considered nonessential. In 
some cases the selection is no doubt in- 
fluenced by the opinion that large stocks 
are already on hand. In other cases, 
reasonable substitutes are expected to 
be produced locally. What action the 
Government will take if a shortage 
should develop in one of the relatively 
essential commodities cannot be pre- 
dicted but judging by past experience 
the schedule may be evolutionary in 
character. Circumstances of special 
hardship and special problems of supply 
are likely to be given a considerate 
hearing. It must be borne in mind that 
the ‘basic intention is not to constrict 
the consuming habits of the people but 
(a), to conserve dollars and (b), to 
promote local production and the use of 
local products, 

If Philippine agriculture had picked 
up a little more rapidly, American ex- 
porters of important quantities of foods 
would have suffered a loss of business 
through no action of the Government. 
When enormous quantities. of certain 
textiles accumulate in Manila, some of 
the textile exporters must experience a 
contraction in their orders from that 
market. Conversely, as industries deve- 
lop, as government projects get under 
way, and as modernisation enters into 
the farming habits of the country, ex- 
porters of productive goods will reap 
benefits which would not have been 
forthcoming if the dollar reserves had 
been entirely depleted. The present 
controls have the effect of hitting some 
exporters where it hurts most, but if 
their purpose is realised, they will tend 
to secure the future market. Based on 
actual experience, the Philippine Gov- 
ernment has concluded that some form 
of control had to be applied. It is hoped 
that the controls selected will be of 
ultimate benefit to the business com- 
munity through their stabilising effect 
on the country’s position in interna- 
tional trade. 

(Mr, Patten D. Allen is Commercial 
Attache of the U.S. Embassy in Manila. 
The above is his address at the World 


Trade Meeting in New York, held on 
December 15). 


tion, development of transport and. 
communications and public health mea- 
sures may greatly alter the past trends 
of population development. In some of 
these fields Far Eastern countries have: 
already been applying the knowledge 
accumulated in the West, and there are: 
reasons to believe that further deve- 
lopments will occur fairly rapidly, in. 
some countries at least, partly on the 
initiative of the countries themselves: 
and partly through the efforts of such. 
international agencies as the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the World 
Health Organization. Such economic: 
and social developments have an im- 
portant effect on population growth for 
they tend to reduce death-rates. 

The fact that the populations of the 
relatively under-developed areas in 
East Asia have managed to survive in. 
face of their high death-rates is proof 
of the high prevailing birth-rates. 
Whereas the application of technical. 
knowledge is likely to have a great 
effect in reducing the death-rate, there 
is no reason to expect an immediate: 
effect on the birth-rate, which is in- 
timately related to social institutions. 
and customs that are not easily changed. 
The net result is therefore likely to be 
a widening of the margin between the: 
number of births and deaths and an 
acceleration of population growth. It 
appears that a process of this kind was. 
the main explanation of the rapid 
growth of the European populations 
during the last two centuries. A similar 
process also appears to have been un-- 
der way in some oriental communities. 

Even a moderate reduction in the- 
death-rate, maintained over a _ long 
period without a corresponding change 
in the birth-rate, will eventually have: 
a great effect on population size. For 
example, a population with a_ death-. 
rate of 30 and a birth-rate of 40 per 
1,000 population per annum has a na- 
tural increase of 1 per cent per annum 
which, if continued, will double the: 
population in about 70 years. A reduc- 
tion of one-third in the death-rate of 
such a population with no change in 
the birth-rate would raise the growth. 
rate from 1 to 2 per cent per annum 
and cut the time required to double the- 
population from 70 to 35 years. Rates’ 
of increase of the order of 1 per cent 
per annum have been observed in some 
countries of the region, and census 
figures suggest rates of the order of 2 
per cent in others. Whether the latter 
increases are real or whether they are 
due to the increasing accuracy of suc- 
cessive censuses remains problematical, 
but their implications deserve serious 
consideration in view of the demogra- 
phic changes that are likely to follow 
the application of modern science to 
living conditions in these countries. 

Though all Far Eastern countries 
with the exception of Japan share the 
common characteristic of being indus- 
trially backward as contrasted with the 
West, there are essential differences in 
their social, cultural and political back- 
grounds which have led to variations in 
their demographic situation and their 
population problems. 
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The demographic picture of the Far 
East is incomplete and even vague at 
many points. Available evidence in- 
dicates that the individual countries are 
not all in the same demographic situa- 
tion. China, with its large population, 
has a high birth-rate, a high death- 
rate and presumably a low rate of 
natural increase. The Philippines and 
Indonesia show high rates of population 
increase which are believed to be due 
to a_ reduction in their death-rates, 
with little or no decline in the birth- 
rates. Japan’s birth-rate had shown a 
‘definite decline before World War II 
but has again reached a high level; its 
low death-rate is comparable to that 
‘of some European countries. 

Interregional movements of popula- 
‘tion have been of very small magnitude; 
intraregional migrations, large in ab- 
solute size, are in general small in 
relation to the populations concerned. 
‘The greatest movements, whether in- 
ternational or internal, during the latest 
years have not been migrations but 
‘transfers or displacement of populations 
within China and Korea, to and from 
Japan. The prewar currents of migra- 
tion were of very varying importance: 
‘from the southern provinces of the 
“Chinese Republic, migrants left for 
Siam, Malaya, Indonesia, Indochina, 
Ceylon and Burma and from the north- 
ern provinces of China Proper for 
“Manchuria. Japanese migrated to 
Korea, Sakhalin, Manchuria, Formosa 
and the United States. 

In spite of such differences, there are 
common features in the demographic 
trends of the Far Eastern countries with 
the possible exception of Japan. One 
is that in the next few decades, unless 
fertility declines, an era of peaceful 
‘progress would lead to a rapid increase 
in population. In most Far Eastern 
countries modern influences have been 
responsible for measures which tend to 
cut down mortality, such as the preven- 
tion of social disorder, introduction of 
‘better facilities for transportation, im- 
provement of agricultural and manu- 
facturing techniques, and the control of 

. epidemic diseases. Such changes have 
ordinarily had little effect on fertility, 
which is determined by motives deep- 
seated in the social and cultural fabric. 


Secondly, predominantly agricultural 
populations have difficulty in adapting 
themselves immediately to rapid 


changes in economic patterns and new 
locations of activities. Thus mobility, 
as an element of the population prob- 
lem, together with the size, density 
‘and rate of growth, must be taken into 
‘account when considering developmen- 
tal plans in most Far Eastern countries. 

With reduged mortality, continuation 
of the high fertility rates prevailing in 
the Far East will produce a rapid in- 
crease in population. European coun- 
tries experienced similar increases in 
population after the industrial revolu- 
tion, when science and technology were 
used to raise the standards of living. 
The discovery of the New World and 
the opportunities which it gave for 
large-scale emigration, the extension 
of European trade and commerce to 
countries in the East, and the establish- 
ment of colonies, helped to counteract 
the effect which the population expan- 
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sion might otherwise have had on the 
health and economic welfare of the 
population. At a later stage, however, 
birth-rates fell in European countries. 
A point which has to be decided in any 
appraisal of the future populations of 
the Far East is whether or not birth- 
rates will decline in the countries con- 
cerned even during the first stage of 
their economic development. 


China 


China is said to possess a large un- 
broken record of population estimates. 
These estimates, however, were not 
obtained by direct enumeration of the 
population. In the absence of reliable 
censuses covering the whole country, 
little is known of the size of the popu- 
lation of China or the rate at which it 
has been changing. Willcox estimated 
that China’s population had increased 
from 70 million in 1650 to 342 million 
in 1929. Carr Saunders concluded that 
China’s population had increased from 
1933. Thompson places the present 
population of China Proper between 325 
and 375 million. The official estimate 
of the population of China Proper for 
1947 was 399 million, but that for the 
whole of China, including Manchuria, 

As important as the present size of 
the Chinese population is its rate of 
growth. On this subject also, compre- 
hensive statistics are lacking. Attempts 
at national registration of births and 
deaths are of recent origin and have 
not yet advanced far enough to yield 
reliable data on a wide basis. However, 
vital statistics have been obtained by 
concerted efforts in certain small com- 
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great value in appreciating future popu- 
lation trends. A study in Kiangyin, a 
community of about 20,000 inhabitants 
in the Yangtze detlte, during the period 
1931-35 showed an annual birth-rate 
of 45.1 and a death-rate of 38.7 per 
1,000 population, with an infant mor- 
tality rate of 240.9 per 1,000 births. 
These figures give a natural increase of 
6.4 per 1,000 per annum, but as these 
birth-rates and death-rates were 
known to be low, especially the death- 
rate, the actual natural increase rate 
may well have been lower. In Ting 
Hsien health area, the birth-rate for a 
population of 14,000 was found to be 
39.6 per 1,000 in 1933-34. The death- 
rate dropped from 29.2 in 1933 to 23.8 
in 1934 and increased to 29.1 per 1,000 
in 1935. 


It may safely. be presumed that the 
Chinese birth-rate, in normal times, is 
over 40 per 1,000 population. The 
death-rate, according to Thompson, 
probably seldom falls below 35 and 
then only under conditions quite ex- 
ceptional in China such as in a small 
area where there is some health work 
or in a good year when the harvest is 
abundant and epidemic diseases are 
mild. In a country with such a vast 
population, changes due to migration 
across the frontiers are relatively un- 
important the bulk of the change being 
brought about by natural causes, name- 
ly, births and deaths. Famine and 
food shortage are common in China, 
and in a year when crops fail, the lack 
of transportation makes relief measures 
difficult. Meagre facilities of public 
health and sanitation coupled with the 
low vitality of the people are respon- 


munities, These undoubtedly are of sible for regular outbreaks of epidemic 
Population and Area of Far Eastern Countries, 1947 
Population Area Population 
Country mid-year estimate, (thousands of density (per 
1947 (thousands) square kilometres) sq. km.) 
British Borneo .... 878 191 5 
North Borneo 330 76 4 
Brunel | iter sate « 48 6 8 
Sarawak ...... 500 109 5 
BuULMas orem ateeuners 17,000 605 28 
China secre a sisaan.s 461,005 9,736 48 
China Proper ... 399,172 4,010 99 
Manchuria 38,184 1,070 37 
Talwanties scsi 6,126 36 170 
Remainder of 
Chinat sate 17,523 4,621 4 
Hongkong ....... 1,750 1 1,750 
Indochina’ ssc... 27,000 740 37 
FADING Mists. aa nee 7,200 148 49 
Cambodia 5..... 3,200 181 18 
Cochin-China 5,600 65 86 
TUBOS) cee Rhetes etre: 6 1,200 231 5 
UMoset diay Gar ae aor 9,800 116 84 
Indonesia ..... 69,000 1,904 36 
Java, Madura 47,000 132 282 
Other islands 22,000 1,772 12 
JADANE cae acre er 78,025 382 204 
IKOYGa. sets. <to steraiceare 27,700 221 125 
IN EVEN EY Unio o0 5,819 136 43 
Fed, of Malaya . 4,878 135.3 36 
Singapore ..... 941 0.7 1,344 
Philippines ...... 19,511 “4% 296 66 
Siam’ Ghlsasiwar se. 17,359 518 34 
Total? Warnes 1,142,332 19,032 Average 60 
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like smallpox, typhoid and 
makes the death-rate 
soar above the birth-rate. The fluc- 
tuations thereby introduced into the 
rate of natural increase are well de- 
monstrated by the following figures for 
Hsiao Chi, Kiangyin: 


diseases 
cholera which 


Natural in- 
Birth-rate Death-rate crease rate 


per 1,000 per 1,000 (birth-rate 
Year midyear midyear minus 
population population death rate) 
1931-32 48.3 42.8 5.5 
1932-33 44.1 36.1 8.0 
1933-34 40.0 52.0 —12.0 
1934-35 48.0 23.8 24.2 


In recent years famines in the north- 
west, drought in the north, floods in 
the lower Yangtze Valley, the hard- 
ships of World War II and the subse- 
quent internal disturbances have cost 
great loss of life in China. The dis- 
placement of very. large number of 
persons has also occurred, creating new 
demographic problems. Available evi- 
dence indicates that China’s growth of 
population even in peaceful times is 
mainly determined by mortality. When 
peace returns and organized efforts are 
made to improve the standard of living 
it is reasonable to expect a drop in 
mortality rates, Unless the high birth- 
rate is reduced, a large increase in 
population will result. 


Manchuria: Little is known precise- 
ly of the population trends in Manchu- 
ria. On the basis of the inconsistent 
and unreliable estimates of population 
of this area during the last few de- 
cades, it can only be said that Man- 
churia’s population at the end of 1940 
is somewhere about 35 million. By 
comparison with China Proper, Man- 
churia is sparsely populated, and there- 
fore might in future play an important 
part in relieving pressure of population 
of neighbouring areas. In 1939, the 
Chinese formed about 95 per cent of 
the population. Chinese migration 
into Manchuria started towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, but it was 
not until 1878 that the official barrier 
to migration into the area was lifted. 
Since then a steady stream of Chinese 
peasants has flowed into Manchuria, 
especially from the North China pro- 
vinces of Shantung and Hopei. The 
Mukden incident in 1931 set a tem- 
porary check to Chinese immigration 
and led in 1932 to the formulation of 
elaborate schemes by the Japanese 
Government to settle 100,000 subsidiz- 
ed farming families in the area within 
ten years. Japanese immigration be- 
tween 1932 and 1938 was reported to 
consist of 10,000 families and 20,000 
boy settlers (unmarried men between 
16 and 20). Koreans also. started 
migrating into Manchuria under con- 
trolled schemes during the early thir- 
ties. At the conclusion of World War 
II, Manchuria again came into Chinese 
possession, and Japanese nationals also 
were repatriated. 


Taiwan: After the conclusion of the 
first Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95, 
Taiwan was ceded to Japan. There 
was a rapid growth of population in 
Taiwan, especially in the two decades 
before World War II. The vital statis- 
tics show that during the period 1920- 


24, the average birth-rate was 41 per 
cent per year. During the period 
1933-37 the birth-rate was 46 and the 
death-rate 21, giving a rate of natural 
increase of 2.5 per cent per year. These 
vital statistics are consistent with the 
census figures for corresponding 
periods. Between 1920 and 1925 the 
population increased from 3.7 million 
to 4.0 million, giving a rate of increase 
of 1.6 per cent per year. Between 
1930 and 1940 it increased from 4.6 to 
5.9 million, the rate being 2.5 per cent 
per year. 

Taiwan’s population is largely Chi- 
nese, the proportion being about 94 per 
cent in 1940. The Japanese population 
increased from 60,000 in 1905 to 167,000 
in 1920, and by the end of 1938 was 
estimated at 309,000. Since the end of 
World War II, the Japanese, totalling 
about 480,000, have been returned to 
their homeland. The estimated mid- 
year population of 6.1 million for 1947, 


after allowing for the organized popu-_ 


lation movement after the war, gives 
a rate of increase in population of 1.6 
per cent per year since 1940. 
Burma 

The population of Burma has been 
growing rapidly. From 10.5 million in 
1901 it grew to 16.8 million in 1941. 
The rates of growth are shown in the 
following census figures: 


Rate of 

annual 
Year Population increase 

(in millions) (per cent) 

TOO Sete. essa 10.5 
VOVT Fee crnayee 3 12.1 1.4 
Oe aie sare «are 13,2 0.9 
OS Te sere sites 14.7 eds 
VOGLER setae 16.8 1.3 


In the absence of accurate vital 
statistics or immigration statistics it is 
difficult to appreciate clearly the im- 
plications of the changes in the rates 
of growth. The slackening during 
1911-21 is probably attributable to the 
influenza pandemic. The higher rate 
of increase during 1931-41 as compar- 
ed with the preceding decade is of 
particular interest in view of the like- 
lihood that net immigration into Burma 
was not very different in the two de- 
cades. It is not unlikely that the in- 
creased rate of growth was due to 
lowered mortality rates. During World 
War II Burma was a battlefield and 
the loss of life must have been heavy. 
Large-scale emigration of Indian ré- 
sidents also occurred. The estimate of 
17 million used officially would imply 
practically no increase since 1941. 
Siam 

Since 1911 five population censuses 
have been carried out in Siam, the last 
in 1947. During this period the popu- 
lation has giown from 8.3 million to 
17.3 million, showing an average rate 
of growth of 2 per cent per year: 


Rate of 
annual 
Year Population increase 
(in millions) (per cent) 
LOU kite 8.3 
1OLOM.: aidteres 9.2 1.2 
a PA na ie ae eos 11.5 2.3 
pl) iss Qatari 14.5 2.3 
LOSE sevens wrens 17.3 1.8 
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Such a rapid increase would seem. 
improbable unless a substantial part of 
it were accounted for by immigration, 
by increasing accuracy of census 
enumerations, or by expansion of areas 
covered by the census. There is evi- 
dence that at least a small part of the 
increase between 1929 and 1937 can 
be explained by immigration, mostly 
Chinese. According to the shipping. 
figures at Bangkok, which cover the 
bulk of foreign passenger traffic, the 
net excess of arrivals over departures 
in 1927-28 was 76,359. In 1933-34 and 
1934-35 the net immigration gave place 
to a net out-movement. During the 
whole period 1929 to 1937 the average 
annual increase due to immigration 
was 9,106, compared to an average 
annual population increase of 369,737 
as recorded by the census. 

Between 1937 and 1947 Siam experi- 
enced temporary changes in its terri- 
tory. Indochinese territory having an 
estimated population of 600,000 was 
added in 1941; Malay territory, with a 
population of 1,150,000, and some Shan 
territory was added in 1943.. Return 
to previous frontiers was effected be- 
fore the census of 1947, which did not 
therefore include the population of 
these territories. 

At present, Siam has a density of 34 
per square kilometre, which cannot be 
considered high. But it is an over- 
whelmingly agricultural country with 
89 per cent of the people working on 
the land. The 1947 census figures, 
showing that only about 10 per cent of 
the population was over 50. years of 
age, clearly indicate that there is room 
for improvement in health conditions. 
Assuming improved health, the natural 
increase will probably maintain a levek 
of at least 1 to 1.5 per cent per year. 


Indochina 

The population of Indochina was 
23 million according to the latest 
census in 1936. The three quin- 
quennial censuses preceding it in- 
dicate, if the figures aré comparable, 
widely fluctuating rates of increase in 
different periods. From 18.8 million in 
1921 the population increased to 21.1 
by 1926, giving a rate of increase of 2.4 
percent per annum. According to the 
1931 census the population was 21.5 
million. Between 1931 and 1936 the 
population increased at the rate of 1.4 
per cent per annum. In the absence 
of reliable vital statistics, it is difficult 
to interpret such wide variations in 
growth. 

A major population problem of Indo- 
china arises from the unequal distribu- 
tion of the population over the land 
rather than from too great numbers in 
the country as a whole. The popula- 
tion is concentrated heavily in the 
great alluvial plains near the sea, 
where the flooding of the fields due to 
heavy rainfall makes irrigation un- 
necessary. The lack of communica- 
tion was formerly a great obstacle to 
the achievement of a more rational 
population distribution, but a good deal 
of road and railway net work had been 
completed before the war. The aver= 
sion of the Annamite. peasants to leave 
their alluvial homelands is tied up 
with their traditional social and re- 
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ligious patterns. Inducements to move 
offered by the administration of Indo- 
china remained mostly fruitless. Vast 
irrigation works were necessary to 
permit an intensive utilization of the 
soil and thus maintain or improve the 
low levels of living of the increasing 
population attached to it. A greater 
mobility of the people is among the facts 
affecting a better correspondence be- 
tween manpower and natural resources. 


Federation of Malaya 

The Federation of Malaya is re- 
markable for the variety of ethnic 
groups which form substantial parts of 
the population. Of the 4.4 million 
enumerated in the 1931 census (in- 
cluding the population of Singapore), 
37.5 per cent were native Malays, 39.0 
per cent were Chinese, 14.2 per cent 
were Indians, 7.2 per cent were Other 
Malayans, meaning immigrants from 
Thailand and Indonesia, and the rest 
was made up of Europeans, Eurasians, 
etc. The racial composition varied 
widely in the different régions. The 
Malays, including Other Malayans, 
formed 25.6 per cent in the Straits Set- 
tlements, 34.7 per cent in the Federated 
Malay States and 69.6 per cent in the 
Unfederated Malay States. The Chi- 
nese were a major group in the Straits 
Settlements, constituting nearly 60 per 
cent. The Indians, of whom the bulk 
came from the Madras Presidency, 
were most heavily represented in the 
Federated Malay States, where they 
formed 22 per cent of the population. 
Few of the Chinese and Indians can be 
considered as permanently settled. 

The rubber plantations and tin 
mines have been the main inducements 
to the immigration of Indians and 
Chinese. Because of this immigration, 
the population grew rapidly before 
World War II, increasing from 2.7 
million in 1911 to 5.4 million 
in 1939. The census of 1947 gave 
the population of the Federation of 
Malaya as 4.9 million and of Singapore 
as 940,000. 

The Federation of Malaya has all 
the demographic characteristics of an 
area with large-scale immigration of 
foreign nationals. The sex ratio is 
abnormal, being heavily weighted by 
men. In 1931 there were 688 females 
to 1,000 males. This disparity is more 
marked in the non-Malayan born 
population. The age structure is also 
peculiar, with a much higher propor- 
tion than normal in the age group 20 
to 34 years. The size of the population 
fluctuates with the demand for labour. 
In some years the number of emigrants 
is far in excess of the immigrants. 

The living together of different races 
and communities not yet integrated 
into a common social life invests the 
future problems of demography with 
exceptional interest. 


Indonesia 

The main population problem in In- 
donesia, as in Indochina, is the unequal 
geographical distribution of the popu- 
lation. Java (with which Madura is 
usually included) is the smallest of the 
five major islands of Indonesia, yet it 
contains about 70 per cent of the local 
population of the region. With an 
area of 132,000 square kilometres and 
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a population of about 41.7 million in 
1930, Java and Madura had a density 
of 316 persons per square kilometre, 
whereas the rest of the region, known 
as the Outer Provinces, had an area of 
1,772,000 square kilometres, but a 
population of only 19 million, that is, 
a density of less than 11 per square 
kilometre. According to the Census 
Bureau at Batavia, the population in- 
creased from 13 million in 1860 to 30 
million in 1905, and to 41 million in 
1930. Between 1920 and 1930 the 
average annual growth of the popula- 
tion of Java was nearly 1.8 per cent, a 
rate which, if continued, would double 
the population in less than 40 years. 
To cope with the anticipated increase 
in population, the Government has, 
since 1930, actively encouraged migra- 
tion to the Outer Provinces. The num- 
ber of colonists in these provinces is 
reported to have increased from 7,000 
to 1932 to 60,000 in 1941. The war, 
however, has interfered with this pro- 
ject, and it has not been possible to 
gauge the momentum which the move- 
ment may achieve in the future. In 
considering the effect which this 
scheme might have in reducing the 
density of population in Java and 
Madura, it has been pointed out that 
the annual increase of population in 
that area between 1920 and 1930 was 
about 650,000 or of the order of ten 
times the maximum annual migration 
to the Outer Provinces observed so far. 
Recent official estimates show a decline 
in total population (Java and outer 
islands) due to war losses, from 73 
million in 1942 to 68 million in 1946, 
increasing to 69 million in 1948. 
Philippines 


The population of the Philippines, at 
the first census taken in 1903 after the 
United States occupation of the coun- 
try, was 7.6 million. The census of 
1918 gave the population as 10.3 mil- 
lion, and that of 1939 gave 16.0 million. 
Between 1903 and 1939 the population 
growth averaged 2.1 per cent per year. 
It is possible that the censuses have 
become more accurate, so that the rate 
of growth shown by these figures may 
be exaggerated. In any case, the rate 
of growth has been considerable. As 
among other colonial populations there 
was a marked reduction of the mor- 
tality rate, but the fertility rate has 
been affected little. if at all. It is not 
surprising that the present trend in 
population growth and its possible re- 
percussions on the Philippine economy 
have engaged the attention of the Gov- 
ernment. Governmental efforts are 
directed primarily to resettlement of 
people from the crowded into the 
sparsely populated areas. If west- 
ern experience is to be taken as 
a guide, the prospect of an early re- 
duction in the birth-rate is greater in 
the Philippines than in many other 
parts of the region, the educational 
level of the Philippine population be- 
ing relatively high. Forty-nine per 
cent of the population aged ten and 
over were literate in 1939. Neverthe- 
less, for several decades the likelihood 
of the population maintaining its re- 
cent high rate of increase will have to 
be taken into account in developmental 
plans. 
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Japan 

The first enumeration of the popula- 
tion of Japan, on modern lines, was 
made in 1872. The next enumeration 
was made in 1920 and from then until 
1940, censuses were taken every five 
years. No census was taken during 
World War II but several enumerations 
have been made since, the last one, a 
ration card census, being on 1 August, 
1949. The postwar census figures have 
not included Okinawa, which in 1940 
had a povulation of about 600,000. The 
population totals for Japan (excluding 
Okinawa) as obtained in some of the 
censuses are shown below: 


Rate of 
annual 
Year Population increase 
(in millions) (per cent) 
1996 “tty. seine 55.4 
1925" 82h, .craehoehe 59.2 1.3 
T9BO Pat: 63.9 1.6 
LOSS, ete ashe 68.7 1.5 
iL O40 Than, chnreehere 72.5 jee 
O45 is, « evanstae 12.5 0 
1946 9°. fathr..05 74.0 2.1 
1047 Brain, 78.6 6.2 


Between 1920 and 1940 the popula- 
tion of Japan (excluding Okinawa) in- 
creased by 31 per cent. The annual 
rate of increase was 1.3 per cent in 
1920-25, 1.6 per cent in 1925-30, 1.5 
per cent in 1930-35 and 1.1 per cent in 
1935-40. After 1940, Japan’s popula- 
tion trend was markedly influenced by 
the war. As a consequence of war 
losses, the 1945 population was at the 
same level as in 1940. Since the war, 
the repatriation of Japanese nationals 
from other countries led to a sudden 
and sustained increase in population. 
The population of Japan (excluding 
Okinawa) was 78.6 million on 1 Octo- 


ber 1949. Fairly accurate vital statis- 
tics are also available since 1920. 
Birth-rates and  death-rates have 


shown a decline. The average birth- 
rate was 34.6 per 1,000 in 1921-25, 33.5 
in 1926-30 and 31.5 in 1931-35, and 
dropped to 27.0 in 1938-39, The aver- 
age death-rate was 21.9 per 1,000 in 
1921-25, 19.4 in 1925-30 and 17.9 in 
1931-35. Between 1936 and 1940 the 
death-rate was roughly 17.3 per 1,000. 


An analysis of factors leading to the 
decline in fertility has shown that part 
of the decline was due to an increase 
in the proportion of the population in 
urban areas, where fertility rates have 
been lower than in rural areas. The 
population living in cities of 5,000 and 
over increased from 32,2 per cent in 
1920 to 50.1 per cent by 1940. There 
was also a slight reduction in the fer- 
tility rates of both urban and rural 
areas, attributable primarily to an in- 
crease in the age of marriage and a 
decline in the number of informal mar- 
riages. The trends of birth-rates and 
death-rates since 1940 are interesting 
when set against the background of 
Japan’s war history. The birth-rate 
rose slightly after 1940 and kept an 
average of 30 per 1,000 until 1944. In 
1945, the year of Japan’s defeat, it 
dropped to 32.2, and in 1946 it was 25.3 
per 1,000. In 1947 the birth-rate re- 
turned to the level of the early twen- 
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Recognition of Peking 
and China Trade 


The recent announcement, thougn 
strictly unofficial, that Mr. Ernest) 
Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 


had not only come to a definite deci- 
sion on the question of recognition of 
the Communist regime in China, but 
had actually fixed a date immediately 
following the New)Year again raised 
the expectation of merchants in Hong- 
kong. 


Trade with China and along the sea 
coasts has been difficult as well as ex- 
tremely inconvenient and traders, who 
for the most part confine their inter- 
ests to the immediate problem are be- 
‘ginning to show signs of impatience at 
the delay. The British Government how- 
ever, is not entirely to blame for what 
has been sometimes described as pro- 
crastination, the various problems at- 
tending recognition must be viewed 
from all angles. They extend far be- 
yond fhe confines of trade between 
Hongkong and China and each aspect 
of the question must therefore, ba 
taken into careful consideration not 
only in so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned but also as regards the Com- 
monwealth primarily, the United States, 
and the world generally. In this con- 
nection it was pointed out in the Far 
Eastern Economic Review of November 
24 that no official announcement would 
probably be made before the Austra- 
lian elections had taken place and this 


has proved to be correct. Recognition 
of the Communist rule in China is a 
world problem and Britain is only one, 
facet of a complicated whole. Ameri- 
can hesitancy is also largely concerned 
with the political ‘angle,—the possible 


eftect on the United Nations, the 
Security Council and the Little As- 
sembly, not to ‘mention the future 


position of Taiwan of which the Na- 
tionalist assumed control at the end of 
the. war with the sanction of the 
United States. While Great Britain’s 
position is perhaps more closely con- 
nected with the trading and indus- 
trial angle in the Far East, the entire 
problem is hedged around with possi- 
ble inplications that weigh more 
heavily than a purely trading and good 
neighbourly point of view. 


Hlowever hesitancy cannot assist 
matters. Further delay can mean loss 
in more ways than one. Trade, and 
one comes back to it eventually as the 
mainspring of all political manoeuvres, 
cannot stand still. It either dwindles to 
negligible proportions or advances and 
China, unless ‘relations with the west 
are soon resumed, must of necessity 
find other trading partners to the de- 
triment of the existing alignment. De- 
lay may also mean a loosening of the 
historic bonds that have linked the west 
with China which from a diplomatic 
point of view have always been loosely 
knotted but which have gained strength 
through being based on mutuai trading 
advantages. The announcement of re- 
cognition would be a very pleasant 
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ties, that is, 34.8, and the available 
data for 1948 have not shown any ten- 
dency toward a decline. The death- 
rate showed no increase during the 
war, except in 1945 when a death-rate 
of 29 per 1,000 was recorded. In 1946 
the death-rate returned to a normal 
level, that is, 17.6 per 1,000. The 
1947 and 1948 death-rate’ were be- 
low 15 per 1,000, that is, the lowest 
ever recorded for Japan, and not very 
different from the death-rates record- 
ed in Europe for 1930’s. Japan’s de- 
mographic situation is radically. dif- 
ferent from that of neighbouring coun- 
tries of the region where death-rates 
are still over 30 per 1,000. 

Before 1940, the expanding indus- 


trial economy of Japan was able to 
absorb a rapid population increase in 
urban areas and to prevent the deve- 
lopment of excess population density 
on the land. Since 1940, however, the 
Tate of natural increase has reached a 
high level. The repatriation of 6 mil- 
lion Japanese nationals from overseas, 
only partly offset by the return of 1 
million persons of other nationalities 


from Japan to other countries, has 
accentuated this sudden increase in 
Japan’s population _ size. This in- 


crease has been accompanied by far- 
reaching political, economic and social 
changes, which make any forecast of 
Japan’s future demographic develop- 
ment extremely difficult. 


Korea 


The first population census of Korea 
was taken in 1925, showing a popula- 


tion of 19.5 million. The population 
enumerated increased to 21.0 million in 
1930, to 22.9 million in 1935, and to 


24.3 million in 1940. These figures 
show a rapid rate of _ increase, 
amounting to 1.5 per cent per annum 


during the period 1920-40. The high 
rate of increase has apparently occur- 
red in spite of the fact that Koreans 
have migrated in large numbers into 
Manchuria and Japan. It is estimated 
that the Koreans in Manchuria, includ- 


ing the former South Manchurian 
Railway Zone, numbered 775,000 in 
1935 and 1,162,000 in 1939. The 
Korean residents in Japan increased 


from 419.000 in 1930 to 800.000 in 1939 
and to about a million in 1942. Since 
the end of the war. the number of re- 
fugees has been greater than in any 
previous period in Korean history. 
Migration of Koreans into South Korea 
during the period October 1945 to 
October 1948 is recorded at 2.2 million, 
of whom 51 per cent are from Japan, 
18 per cent from Manchuria and: China, 
and nearly 30 per cent from North 
Korea. Since the division of Korea at 
the 38° Parallel in 1945, large groups 
of Koreans have entered the Southern 
Zone from the North. The total out- 
ward movement has been about 890,- 
000, composed mainly of Japanese, 
many of whom have come _ through 
from the North. Official estimates of 
the South Korean Interim Government 
Committee on Population and Census 
Statistics place the population of South 
Korea at 20.5 million by the end of 
Decémber 1948. 
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augury tor the New Year and would 
form a ground plan for a new struc- 
ture of commercial intercourse. It 
would give merchants in Hongkong as 
well as their counterparts in Shanghai 
fresh hope that the danger of losing 
opportunities would no longer dog 
their efforts. 


It is natural and only to be expected 
that the Nationalists in Taipeh would 
protest against recognition in any form 
and their spokesmen are quick enough 
to touch on the most vulnerable point 
in the whole problem,—the effect on 
the United Nations. They trenchantly 
point out that ‘at a time when the 
whole democratic world is struggling 
to arrest the advance of totalitarianism, 
any such recognition would |inevitably 
further communism, for the con- 
sequences of which Democracy will 
have to pay dearly.” It is because of 
the realisation of these dangers, as we 
have already pointed out, that the 
whole democratic world has been and 
to-day is still hesitating, but with ex- 
pert manoeuvering and by showing 
how little hold the Nationalists have 
over China the Communists have suc- 
ceeded in calling “check” to their 
cpponents in this game, and it is up 
to the democracies to adapt their po- 
licy to the new conditions as reason- 
ably as possible, even though in doing 
so they may momentarily lose some 
advantages. It is rather at the door 
of the Nationalists that the story of 
“what might have been” can be laid. 

In the event of recognition, it is too 
early to say what may be ‘the future 
of Taiwan. It would be pleasant to 
think that the island might be left un- 
molested to work out its own destiny 
and in aiding towards this the appoint- 
ment by the Nationalists of Mr. K. 
Cc. Wu, one time mayor of Shanghai, 
is a wise one. Mr. Wu_ earned a 
favourable name for himself during 
his tenure of the mayorial office in, 
Shanghai as being both able and 
astute and his pledge to stabilise com- 
modity prices, suppress profiteering, 
increase production and maintain in- 
ternal security in Taiwan while reduc- 
ing inefficiency and _ corruption, al- 
though raising a stupendous problem 
especially at this juncture, at least 
snows that he has a full realisation of 
the need for reform. 


Not only is the fate of Taiwan likely 
to be decided during the coming year 
but other changes in the Far Eastern 
industrial and political world will be 
forthcoming. Some of these changes 
ure already foreshadowed and the re- 
turn of Japan’|and Germany into the 
field of industrial competition, of a 
nature almost forgotten during the 
years since the war when these two 
formidable nations have been out of 
the running, is fairly clearly assured. 
The Western nations must take note 
of the new set-up, as the race today 
is to the swift and the first in the 
field will nave the greater chance of 
winning; already we jlearn that the 
Peking Government has come to an 
important agreement with Germany 
for the supply of chemicals and other 
goods and so it will go on. 
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Hongkong’s Future Progress 
In the uncertainty which was evi- 
denced during the change over from 
the Nationalist regime to the Com- 
munist set-up calling for a complete 
re-orientation of ideas and methods, 
apprehension was sometimes felt that 
Hongkong’s trade might suffer a more 
or less permanent set back. What the 
future may bring is unforeseeable but 
in so far as the present is concerned, 
—and who cares to guess what the 
future will bring?—these fears are 
unfounded. Even during this transition 
period when the normal transport 
routes are affected, trade is going on 
and has continued to do so during the 
past year. In fact, looking over the 
past eleven months of the |year—and 
-it is not expected that the twelfth 
month will prove less profitable—the 
results are astoundingly good. It may 
be argued that when the factories in 
Shanghai and other cities in China ara 
once more in full swing supplying the 
country with some of the.goods the 
world needs Hongkong as an entrepot 
for these commodities {will be at a 
disadvantage. It however seems more 
than likely that Hongkong’s position 
will be maintained, at all events for 
some time to come, and in the mean- 
time no complaints will be heard. The 
following figures irrefutably show the 
value of Hongkong’s trade with China 
and the world during November and 
the past eleven months: taking Novem- 
ber figures the trade between Hong- 
kong and China amounted to $91 mil- 
lion (£5.7 m.) while the total trada 
of Hongkong for the month amounted 
to $505 million (£31.5 m.) as against 
$335.6 million (£20.9 m). During the 
eleven months of this year the world’s 
total with Hongkong amounted to $4,- 
5G0 million as compared with $3,200 
million in 1948, while China took $1,- 
068 million (£62 m.) as against $522.6 
million in 1948 Jan/Nov. (£32.6 m). 
These figures are more than satis-~ 
factory and give an idea of what may 
be expected of the future trade of the 
Colony once recognition is granted to 
the new regime in China. They give 
an impetus to forge ahead, That mer- 
chants here are fully alive to the pos- 
sioilities of this trade can be seen by 
the expansion of this year’s exhibition 
of Chinese Products which has rightly 
called for an enormous amount of in- 
terest and ‘praise. That the exhibition, 
is a distinct advance on former year@g 
goes without argument and _ while 
manufacturers must not be content to 
rest on their laurels, a great deal of 
justijable satisfaction is natural. The 
vast number of peopte who have visit- 
ed the exhibition is also gratifying 
from every angle. It is perhaps true 
that the great majority of these visi- 
tors are idle sightseers and not in, 
themselves of any value beyond the 
entrance fee,—which is not negligible 
when taken in the aggregate and onj 
which most exhibitions largely depend 
for theix financial success,—-but it is 
an indication of the pride and interest 
taken by the Chinese community as 
a whole in the progress made by 
Chinese manufacturers and must create 
an added incentive to further effort. 
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Japanese Industrial Reports 


Coal Industry 


With the abolition of the Coal Dis- 
tribution Corporation and the initiation 
of free marketing except for some 
special grades for coking and gas 
generation and imported coal, effective 
as from September 16, coal mining 
companies have founid that their break- 
even positions are now much dependent 
upon the superiority or inferiority of 
the collieries they operate. When rigid 
control was enforced, production in- 
crease was so essential that the coal 
prices, calculated through pool account- 
ing, were Officially fixed at the levels 
where output costs could be covered in 
full for any colliery. Since the war’s 
end, therefore, the number of coal 
mines in operation has increased to 
over 600 from 392 in 1945. Output in- 
creased in terms of volume, but there 
was a marked deterioration in quality. 
At this juncture, with the enforcement 
of the Dodge Line and resultant de- 
flationary operations, coal stocks piled 
up to the extent that the Government 
was forced to lift coal control. Decon- 
trol, however, is not necessarily a boon 
for all coal mine operators, for free 
marketing means a price rise for 
superior coal but a depression for the 
inferior one. Collieries now cannot 
break-even unless they turn out good 
coal or are located near consuming 
centres. About 470 mines are produc- 
ing less than 4,000 B.T.U. coal. If they 
fail to take adequate counter-measures 
to cope with the price decline, they will 
be obliged to close their pits sooner or 
later. 

As for leading coal mining companies 
signs of improvement have appeared in 
recent months. In the first place, the 
output cost per metric ton dropped by 
3500, or about 15 per cent, in the first 
six months of the current year, thanks 
to the enforcement of the Three-Point 
Wage Policy in the fall of 1948, the 
Nine-Point Economic Stabilization Pro- 
gram at the end of last year and finally 
of the Dodge Line, all of which call for 
the drastic acceleration of industrial 
rationalization. This means an in- 
creased profit for big coal mine opera- 
tors as the coal prices were officially 
pegged in the meantime. 


Coal Output Cost 
(In per M/T: national average) 


1948 December ..... are VOsa0 

1949 January 6.66. scans 2,968 
February 9.5.5. : 2,853 
Mareh wees cre scnes 2,717 
7Noygtl Waaetacis BIRO 2,565 
May? dave ns isis semen 2,896 
JUNEY "oka scise ; 2,591 

Profit and loss accounts improved 


considerably for 19 leading colliery 
firms. Accounts payable of these firms, 
on the other hand, decreased to 10.6 
billion at the end of June and to 10,5 
billion at the end of July from 11.6 
billion as of May 31. 

Since the liquidation on September 
15 of the Coal Distribution Corporation 
and the initiation of the merit system 
and free marketing, conditions have 


turned from good to better, especially 
for big operators who have efficient 
collieries. 

Leading colliery operators do not find 
it difficult to sell their products in spite 
of the mounting stockpiles, and free 
prices are not ‘falling for the superior 
varieties they turn out. Market prices 
appear to be firming up for over 6,000 
B.T.U. coal but falling off for less than 
5,000 B.T.U. varieties. Under the free 
market system, transport and overhead 
charges can be reduced considerably. 
Transport and overhead charges, in- 
cluded in the Coal Distribution Cor- 
poration’s selling prices, were calculat- 
ed through pool accounting at as high 
as #956 per metric ton. If located at 
favorable points and equipped with up- 
to-date loading facilities, leading in- 
terests may be able to cut these ex- 
penses to #300. 

Minor coal mine operators are in 
desperate conditions, and are taking 
the following counter-measures: (1) 
Discharge their employees. In Kyushu, 
for instance coal mine workers decreas- 
ed about 244,000 at the end of Septem- 
ber from 263,190 as of April 30, 1949. 
But a few collieries cannot adjust their 
personnel simply because they have no 
funds for discharge allowance: (2) 
Turn. to rich coal faces which have 
been kept untapped since the control 
days: (3) Improve coal washing so that 
good quality may be secured. Due to 
lack of funds and electric power, a 
number of minor interests find it hardly 
possible to improve their washing 
facilities. (4) Start sales compaigns. 
Minor interests having no experience 
in this field are seriously handicapped 
in this respect. (5) Elevate labor 
efficiency through the adoption of the 
efficiency wage system and other steps, 
These steps will bring about few en- 
couraging results. 


Canned and Bottled Goods 
Industry 


With the turn of the current century, 
the canned’ goods industry made re-~ 
markable progress and reached its peak 
in 1939 when 17,115,487 cases were 
manufactured, of which 8,671,370 cases, 
valued at #154 million (including direct 
exports from floating canneries in the 
Northern waters), were shipped abroad. 
In that year, canned provisions con~ 
stituted in terms of value the fourth 
largest export item, next only to rayon 
goods, machinery and parts thereof, 
cotton goods and raw silk in the order 
of importance. The industry, however, 
suffered a serious setback in wartime 
and dropped to depression sometime in 
1946. Although a slow but steady up- 
turn has been witnessed since the war’s 
termination, the present production, 
about two million cases a year, is only 
one-eighth of the prewar high. Exclud- 
ing such general factors as inflation and 
trade barriers the reasons are: (1) The 
loss of fishing grounds in the Northern 
waters, (2) restrictions on Japanese 
fishing operations in the Pacific and 
Chinese waters, and (3) the loss of 
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Formosa, the island of pineapples. Can- 
ned crabmeat, salmon and trout have 
decreased sharply in output and export 
since the war’s end, and pineapples 
have disappeared from postwar statis- 
tics. 7 
Other obstacles in the way of postwar 
rehabilitation are the unnecessary ‘con- 
trols and heavy tax on canned goods. 
Japanese packers and can manufac- 
turers ask for the abolition of the 20 
per cent commodity tax on canned 
goods and the decontrol of can produc- 
tion and canned goods. They contend 
that unless domestic demand is fostered 
through the abolition ‘of the heavy tax 
and the initiation of decontrol, it is 


hardly possible to promote canned 
production and export, for proper 
rationalization is an impossible pro- 


position under the present bureaucratic 
regimentation, and they declare that if 
these obstacles are removed, it would 
not be difficult to manufacture 10 
million cases a year. 


From the point of export promotion, 
efforts are concentrated on tuna in oil, 
sardines in tomato, bonito in oil, orange 
in syrup and bamboo shoots. Leading 
tuna packers are: Miyagi Canned 
Goods, Nichiro Fisheries, Kanagawa 
Foodstuffs, Hayashi-Kane, Shimizu 
Shokuhin,, Shimizu Suisan and Goto 
Bussan. The last three firms are locat- 
ed near the port city of Shimizu. 
Tomato sardines are manufactured 
throughout the country, but Kyushu, 
Nagasaki in particular, is gaining in 
importance as a producing centre. 
Major producers are the Nagasaki Can- 
ning, Nippon Shokuhin Kogyo and 
Sasebo Canning companies, all located 
in Nagasaki Prefecture. Oranges in 
Syrup are made in such warm coastal 
areas as Shizuoka, Hiroshima, Ehime 
and Wakayama. 

Export outlook is not too encouraging 
on the whole. In the first place, 
manufacturing cost is too high at pre- 
sent. With oranges in syrup, for in- 
stance, buyers were hesitant to buy at 
the former $3 floor price. The abolition 
of the floor price system is no stimulant, 
for Japanese makers cannot break-even 
at less than $3 per case. On top of 
this, raw mandarine oranges are likely 
to be exported increasingly to the 
United States and some other countries. 
For further reduction of cost, steps 
must be taken for rationalization of 
management and manufacturing pro- 
cesses. There are now in operation 
about 600 canning plants with annual 
capacity of 10 million cases, (18 per 
cent of capacity). Nothing is more 
essential than ample supply of marine 
and farm products suitable for canning. 
It is also necessary to’ secure sufficient 
imports of cotton-seed oil and supply 
of tin-sheets. Another prerequisite for 
cost cutting is technical renovation of 
canning processes. 


Due to the dollar shortage, clients in 
the sterling area, Britain in particular, 
have been holding off purchases of such 
“non-essentials” as canned provisions. 
Hence comes the considerable decrease 
of shipments to Britain since 1948. 
With the recent devaluation of the 
pound, prospects have become more 
discouraging, Further increase of can- 


ned goods exports cannot be hoped for 
under current conditions, unless steps 
are taken for barter arrangements with 
the sterling area and travel of trade 
representatives. 

In the April-June period, 1949, 
101,805 cases of canned goods were ex- 
ported, of which marine products com- 
prised 86,721 cases and farm produce 
15,084 cases. The largest single item 
was tuna in’ oil, followed by sardines in 
tomato, crabmeat, bonito in oil, bamboo 
shoots, oranges in syrup and_ boiled 
mackerel. The best client was Britain, 
buying 48,060 cases, the United States 
came next with 34,574 cases, followed 
by Egypt, Africa and Hawaii. 

Before the war, about 2 million cases 
of bottled provisions were manufac- 
tured, mostly for domestic consumption, 
although no reliable statistics are avail- 
able. Production dropped to only 
300,000 cases sometime in 1945-46. The 
figure picked up to 978,000 cases in 
1948. There are large varieties from 
marine products to pickled vegetables, 
and some of them are in demand among 
American-born Japanese in the United 
States and Hawaii. From the war’s 
end to August, 1948, export contracts 
totalled 9,635 cases, of which 5,730 cases 
were shipped abroad. 


Raw Silk 


Japan’s raw silk production now 
totals 150,000 bales a year, smaller than 
even her prewar home consumption of 
about 200,000 bales. Since the abolition 
of silk control, domestic demand has 
been rising steadily as noted in the 
brisk sales of silk goods in leading de- 
partment stores, and silk quotations on 
the Yokohama market, which once 
jumped to the peak of 164,000 per 
bale, are still standing at #153,000- 
154,000. Overseas requirements also 
have picked up recently. Although 
shipments to the United States have 
been stagnant since February this year, 
tangible quantities have been exported 
continuously to Britain, France, Swit- 
zerland, Egypt and Hongkong. With 
the devaluation of the British currency, 
clients in the sterling area have become 
hesitant to buy Japanese silk in anti- 
cipation of a yen exchange lowering 
but France is buying actively. In 
August, for instance contracts with that 
country added up to 2,816 bales, and 
1,937 bales were shipped. The aggre- 
gate exports in August exceeded the 
3,000 bale mark for the first time since 
February. In the United States silk 
consumption regained an upward turn 
in August and reached 3,637 bales in 
September of which 3,186 is Japanese 
silk. Accordingly, stocks have been on 
the downgrade. Stocks at the end of 
September dropped to 11.423 bales, the 
smallest month-end inventory in the 
current year. United States purchases 
can be expected to turn upwards. 

The question of the yen exchange rate 
cannot be said to have been settled once 
and for all, and this in spite of SCAP’S 
announcement that no devaluation of 
the yen is contemplated. Although the 
statement was hailed as timely and 
welcome for quietening rumors at home 
and abroad, both suppliers and buyers 


are still exercising considerable caution 
in concluding trade contracts. Silk 
exports could be promoted to a great 
extent if the yen rate were to be cut 
down to a proper level in relation to 
the devaluated British and allied cur- 
rencies. 

The export floor price is now set at 
3#125,000 per bale, or about ¥30,000 less 
than the market price of %153,000- 
154,000 at home. It means that silk 
reelers will have to suffer a loss of 
3£30,000 per bale in transactions with 
foreign buyers. For all this, silk ex- 
ports must be pushed as one of the 
most important export items under 
current conditions. As an expedient, 
part of 30,000 bales in stock (one half 
by the Textile Foreign Trade Corpora- 
tion and the other half by private in- 
terests) will be diverted to overseas 
shipments for some time to come. But 
a more effective measure must be 
adopted as a wild fluctuation of silk 
quotations is a grave deterrent to silk 
trade. Therefore plans are being con- 
templated to set up a Silk Price 
Stabilization Corporation. 


Cement Industry 


The cement industry is now in better 
condition. Production from January 
through September, this year, eclipsed 
the projected goal. Output, which was 
exceptionally brisk in January and 
February, slackened off in the follow- 
ing months but began to pick up in 
September. All this was ascribed, first 
of all, to the smooth supply of coal. The 
upturn certainly will become all the 
more conspicuous if effective demand 
increases in the future. It is generally 
held that, if only there is ample de- 
mand, monthly output by all cement 
plants will be 340,000-350,000 metric 
tons, or about 80 per cent of the rated 
capacity of 425,400 tons as manufactur- 
ing facilities have improved and ex- 
panded considerably since the war’s 
end. September production reached 
the 310,000 metric ton mark. 


Cement Production 
(In metric tons) 


1949 Schedule Output 
SARWAN WA cis 132,840 187,067 
February ...... 166,110 194,479 
March aintver 248,230 240,347 
Aprile eres. gee 259,560 253,493 
May rd oct. sor 259,560 250,536 
JUNE’ eee seeks 267,060 252,996 
DULY Ae ees 307,860 287,284 
Auguste? <n 307,860 285,722 
September 307,860 312,383 

Totalve wien. 2,235,960 2,264,256 


In the past three quarters of the 
current year, deliveries were smaller 
than production. Deliveries dropped 
from 324,000 metric tons in July to 
230,000 and 276,000 tons, respectively, 
in August and September, and the coal 
supply situation and the increase of 
domestic requirements for cement. 
Deliveries include overseas shipments. 

Cement exports in the first nine 
months totalled 384,970 tons, or only 
18 per cent of total deliveries. Owing 
to the pound devaluation and other dis- 


1949 


couraging developments abroad, ship- 
ments suffered a decline in August and 
September. Trade in July added up to 
68,000 tons, the largest monthly ship- 
ments since the turn of the year, but 
the figure slipped to 5,124 tons in Sep- 
tember, or less than one-tenth. Of the 
total overseas shipments in July, 45.4 
per cent went to Calcutta, 21 per cent 
to Manila, 17 per cent to Bombay and 
11.7 per cent to Hongkong; other minor 
clients were Okinawa, Port Moresby 
and Rabaul 


Cement Production & Deliveries 


1949 Production Deliveries 
Jan.-Mar. .... 621,893 614,069 
Apr.-June. .. 757,025 714,974 

_ July-Sept. ... 885,338 626,316 
etalon... i 2,264,256 2,155,359 


Cement companies in Japan now 
number 15, and they operate 33 plants 
with 14,045 employees. The monthly 
Production by one plant averages 8,302 
tons, and that per capita of employees, 
20 tons. This means that the 33 plants 
are now operating at about 70 per cent 
of capacity. Output per capita is as 
high as 24-25 tons a month, or 20 per 
cent larger than the average, in some 
efficient plants. 

When the Government announced 
its five-year road construction plan 
arly this year, the cement manufac- 
turing capacity for 1949-50 was official- 
ly estimated at 425,400 tons a month. 
Because all the cement companies are 
trying hard to improve their plants and 
equipment, they will be able to meet 
the rising demand without expanding 
their capacities for some time to come. 


Cement Manufacturing Capacity 
(in metric tons per month) 


Company 1949-50 1948-49 
Nippon Cement ...... 102,300 108,300 
Onoda Cement ....... 82,900 80,300 
Iwaki Cement ....... 60,600 38,400 
Osaka Yogyo Cement. 40,400 36,200 
sUbe Cement .7..52... 27,500 28,500 
Chichibu Cement ..... 32,300 30,200 

Total (incl. others) . 425,400 397,000 


Salt and Soda Industry 


The demand and supply situation of 
salt in 1948 was (in thousand metric 
tons): 

Supply: 1,545, domestic salt 268, im- 
ported salt 1,277. 

Demand: 1,461, edible salt 1,018, in- 
dustrial salt 443. 

Japan draws heavily on imported 
salt. Nearly 76 per cent of the avail- 
able supply is consumed as food, 60 per 
cent of industrial requirements is 
covered by domestic output. 

The Economic Stabilisation Board 
estimates the total national consumption 
in 1953 at 2,550,000 metric tons, due to 
greater non-industrial consumption 
arising from the natural increase of the 
populaticn. To meet the estimated de- 
mand, Japan will have to keep its pro- 
duction level above 700,000 tons yearly, 
the highest national output ever attain- 
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Japanese Commercial Reports 


Exports 


Since August, 1947, private trade has 
been gaining in importance as shown 
below: 


Percentage of Private Trade in Exports 


1947 1948 1949 

% % %o 
January Ghbs. .. <2 — 8.6 59.0 
February: . sss — 30.7 75.5 
Mareh 2. caecBia2 a 30.1 86.2 
BIT de 5 a dE E — 30.8 82.9 
Es gel Ree ae _ 47.9 87.4 
2 f(T Ie hoe — 45.0 89.2 
DG day b acguate — 54.0 — 
BUS UE ihca. 75 ax 3.7 49.8 — 
September ...... 11.4 48.0 - 
October's. . a5.000w- 9.3 51.1 oa 
November ...... 10.9 30.5 a 
December ...... 9.2 42.5 _ 
The abrupt advance of percentage in 
February 1948 was attributed to the 


modification of restrictions on buyers’ 
travel and residence in Japan. As of 
August 15, 1948 SCAP announced to 
permit direct trade negotiations between 
buyers and suppliers through so-called 
SB contracts. This accounts for the 
increasing predominance of private 
trade in the past months. Export con- 
tracts in the first half of this year 
totalled about $303 million, of which 
private trade represented $296 million 
and government contracts only $7 mil- 


lion, With the SCAP announcement of 
October 28, placing both exports and 
imports on a private basis, the increas- 
ing importance of private trade will 
become all the more conspicuous in the 
future. 

Export contracts in October (con- 
cluded up.to the 25th) dropped to $20,- 
000,000, or one half of the previous 
month’s, this being ascribed to the 
pound devaluation. Contracts in the 
first six months aggregated $303 million, 
of which January accounted for $111 
million, or 36 per cent. The big business 
in January was attributed to the anti- 
cipated raise of the minimum price ratio 
to ¥450 to the dollar, It is little wonder 
that contracts decreased sharply in the 


following months. The Y360 single 
rate was another damper. 
Export Contracts 
(In US$1,000) 
Contracts 

FRUAIALY we sada diane So «, eee Ace 111,304 
PODrUaTy gle contd se ais EE 40,753 
Mitre eh tates s edb. 6 hee oe ee 43,269 
Aprils ccccGts supine soe meow 43,855 
May: as tae he's oie sine ae ein se.o aoe 27 
SBCT Be. anecieth calce coe 39,736 
SUIS hci - oso Fe rov.eee= ose ee 33,752 
ASISUSE rcestiringaus osnia ace = wpe siren 32,244 
SEpremiVer: aicrcnsemens saceers 41,784 
Oct. (up to 25th) .......--«6- 20,000 


Today the cost of imported salt per 
metric ton is as follows:— 


Adjacent Remote 

Coast Coast 

Salt Salt 
F.O.B. Price USS 15 US$ 5 
Sundry expenses 5 13 
C.LF, Price 20 18 


Japan will be able to get salt much 
cheaper if she would buy from far- 
away countries Expenditure on sundry 
charges mainly ocean freight is exor- 
bitant. The recent devaluation of 
sterling will have only slight effects on 
salt imports because Japan has already 
enough stock. But in future Japan will 
purchase from the sterling area much 
cheaper through private importers and 
also because of the reduction of cost of 
freight which is to cut the existing 
rates. Converted to US dollars, the cost 
of domestic salt is around $30 under 
the existing Y 360 rate. Therefore the 
cost of caustic soda is very expensive. 
The market price of soda ash in the 
United States is $28 (per metric ton), 
whereas in Japan the official price is 
about $45. As long as this. situation 
remains unimproved, little hope is left 
for the soda industry to sell its products 
abroad. Provided that the international 
market price applies to the Japanese 
products in the absence of the “floor 
price,” production does not pay under 
existing conditions. 

One will find it hard to answer the 
question why Japan tries to keep the 
soda industry going regardless of costs. 
Should Japan buy soda products at less 
cost from abroad, the price of all 
chemical industrial goods produced 
from cheaper soda may be reduced. 


The soda industry of Japan is however 
fostered by the Government at the ex- 
pense of large treasury spending as this 
industry has so powerful an influence 
and is nationally so important as to 
place a justified claim on government 
subsidy. 


Shipbuilding Industry 


As part of a two-year economic re- 
habilitation plan, a shipbuilding and 
repairing program was outlined by the 
Economic Stabilisation Board. High- 
lights of the program are: (1) Build 
300,000 and 350,000 gross tons of ships, 
mostly ocean-going craft, in 1950-51 
and 1951-52, respectively; (2) Enlarge 
diesel engine plants in view of the ris- 
ing demand for ocean-going ships al- 
though no attempt will be made to ex- 
pand shipyard facilities; and (3) Export 
ships at least to about 20 per cent of the 
1949-50 overseas sale. Building works 
will be started in 1950-51 for the fol- 
lowing ships: 


Number 
Type of Gross 

Category (Tonnage) Ships Tonnage 
Oil Tanker ;.. 12,300 8 96,000 
Oil Tanker ... 7,000 2 14,000 

Total Le. 624 10 110,000 
Freighter .... 6,000 25 150,000 
Freighter .... 4,000 10 40,000 

Total: ...2% 35 190.000 

Grand Total 45 300,060 


Of these ships, about 120,000 gross 
tons will be launched and about 10,000 
gross tons completed within the 1950- 
51 fiscal year. Export ships are 
estimated at 30,000 gross tons. 
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Food Imports 


Japan has been. permitted to import 
foodstuffs through barter trade ‘from 
any countries of the world. Hitherto 
Japan has been virtually dependent 
upon the United States for food imports 
purchased thanks to GARIOA aid. Only 
a limited portion of cereals came from 
more adjacent countries like Thailand, 
Burma and Australia. Now that barter 
trade is available to Japan, this country 
is enabled to draw on wider food re- 
sources to feed her population by using 
export proceeds. 

The GARIOA fund hitherto expend- 
ed on food imports may be reserved in 
order to purchase essential goods other 
than foodstuffs. It is hoped that ex- 
ports to the sterling area will become 
more active than heretofore through 
increased importation of foods from 
there. Food products slated to be pur- 
chased by Japan are wheat, barley, rice, 
and other cereals including soya-bean 
and the like for pressing edible oil. 

Foreign trade on barter basis will be 
subsequently extended to commodities 
other than foods. For instance, Japan 
is interested in importing raw cotton, 
wool, tannin and hides mainly from 
Latin American countries. Through the 
barter trade Japan is planning to im- 
port rice largely from Burma, Thailand, 
and Mexico, and wheat from Australia, 
Latin America, Iran and Iraq. Soya- 
beans and other oil-yielding products 
are expected to come from the sterling 
area, largely by way of Hongkong. 


Korea-Japan Trade 
Agreement 


Negotiations between the Korean Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce and Indus- 
try Department and a SCAP represen- 
tative have been successfully brought 
to an understanding on October 14. The 
volume of trade between Korea and 
Japan is expected to be raised to US$ 
81,988,000, which will be about a $4,000,- 
000 increase compared to the previous 
trade pact signed in April of this year. 


Japan-Sterling Area 
Trade Agreement 


A trade agreement between Japan 
and the Sterling Area, expected to total 
£143,000,000 (approximately 400 million 
dollars) in the period from last July 1 
to next June 21 was formally signed 
on November 24 in the office of Maj. 
Gen. W. F. Marquat, chief of SCAP’s 
Economic and Scientific Section. The 
new agreement has been concluded 
along the established policy line to 
bring import and export bilaterally at 
the highest possible level between 
Japan and sterling area countries (ex- 
cluding Hongkong). 

As of June 30 this year, Japan had 
with the sterling area a favourable 
balance of trade totalling around £10 
million. The trade plan formerly ex- 
pressed in U.S. currency is now written 
in sterling. The estimated new pur- 
chases by Japan during the 12 months 
period from sterling area countries will 
approximate £55 million while the 
estimated purchases by these countries 
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Hongkong’s Trade for November 1949 


Hongkong’s total trade *in November 
1949 was valued at $505,262,630—an in- 
crease of 4.55% over the October 
figure of $483,308,666 and 5.50% over 
November 1948 $335,592,137. Merchan- 
dise imported into the Colony in 
November had a total declared value of 
$268,991,837. and exports totalled $236,- 
270,793, giving an adverse balance of 
$32,721,044. November 1949 imports 
were 3% below October’s ($277,407,- 
418) but 38.8% above those for Nov- 
ember 1948 ($193,772,172); November 


from Japan are expected to value £45.5 
million. The difference of £9.5 
million is due to an excess of orders 
placed by sterling area countries in 
Japan before June 30. 

Imports and exports arranged be- 
tween Japan and the sterling area:— 
Exports: ceramic products (enamelled 
iron ware, glassware, pottery, sanitary 
porcelain ware), chemicals and its re- 
lated products, medicines and health 
preservatives (medical supplies, com- 
pounds, and medicines for toilet use), 
marine and farm products (including 
canned foods), handicrafts and heavy 
machinery (electrical machines and 
facilities, other variety of machines and 
equipments, textile machines, transpor- 
tation machines), leather and imitation 
leather (including for industrial use), 
light machines and metals (agricultural 
implements and machines, and 
aluminium manufactures), communica- 
tion equipments, carpenter’s tools, 
surveying and measuring instruments, 
metal manufactures (manufactured 
goods and semi-manufactured goods), 
lumber, bamboo and building materials 
(lumber and wood manufactures), 
metal manufactures for domestic use, 
mineral products, paper and paperware, 
rubber goods, textile products (cotton 
and cotton manufactures, ramie pro- 
ducts, rayon yarn and rayon textile, 
raw silk, worsted yarn and woollen 
manufactures). 


Imports:—cereals (rice, barley, rye, 
wheat, etc.), chemicals and related 
products, oil, fat, wax and related mate- 
rials, machines and parts, metals, 
mineral products (bauxite, iron-ore, 
manganese ore, etc.), non-ferrous ores 
(asbestos, asphalt, anthracite, graphite 
crystals, kaolin, magnesite or magne- 
sium clinker, mica, petroleum, salt, 
etc.), textile materials and fibres (raw 
cotton, cotton rag, hemp waste, coco- 
nut fibre, jute, kapok, raw wool, wool 
waste, shoddy and refuse, etc.), veget- 
able and animal products (materials for 
making glue or gelatine, calf hide, hide 
splits and cuttings, cow hoofs and horns, 
bone dust, hide freshings, gum arabic, 
copal gum, tragacanth gum, shellac, 
buffalo hide, cow .hide, Indian-tanned 
skins, deer skins, crude rubber, tanning 
materials and extracts), chemical mate- 
rials (wattle extract, etc.), wood and 
paper, animal hair, printed books, ex- 
tracted juice, ivorynuts, button making 
materials, tortoiseshell, sponge, articles 
for OSS including automobiles,—other 
supplies. 


1949 exports exceeded those of the 
previous month ($205,901,248) by 14.7% © 
and those of the corresponding month 
last year ($141,820,010) by 66.6%. The 
Colony’s total trade during the first 
eleven months of 1949 was valued at 
$4,503,174,611 an increase of 39.96% 
ever the same period last year ($3,217,- 
315,676); total imports for the eleven 
months ($2,463,536,726) exceeded those. 
of the same period last year ($1,819,- 
289,869) by 35.4% and exports ($2.- 
039,637,885) were 45.9% more than 
last year ($1,398,$25,807). 


Trade with Countries 


Total trade with the United Kingdom 
during November ‘1949 amounted to- 
$59.96 million, as compared with $46.26. 
million in October and $38.70 m. in 
November 1948. Trade totalled $481.9: 
million during the first eleven months 
of 1949, an increase of 51.6% over the 
corresponding figure for 1948 ($317.8 
million), November 1949 imports at. 
$48.4 m, showed a substantial rise of 
39% over those for the previous month 
($34.8) and an even sharper increase of 
55% over imports for November 1948: 
($31.2 m.). November 1949 exports 
($11.48 m.) were only fractionally 
higher than October’s ($11.44 m.), but 
54.7% above those for November 1948: 
($7.42 m.). 

Trade with the British Empire ex- 
cluding the United Kingdom totalled 
$84.17 m. in November 1949, $87.07 in. 
October, and $49.93 in November 1948. 
Trade for the first eleven months of 
1949 $718.6 m. was 33% above that of 
1948 $540.1 m. 

Total trade with China amounted to 
$126.7 m. in November 1949, compared 
with $121 m. in the previous month 
and $90.6 m. in November 1948, in= 
creases of 4.7% and 39.8% respectively. 
November 1949 imports reached $37.0 
m, and exports $89.7 m., the figures 
for October 1949 being $68.8 m. and 
$52.2 m., and those for November 
1948 $47.5 m. and $43.1 m. res ectively. 
The grand total for the first eleven 
months of 1949 was $1007.8 m., an in- 
crease of 63.45% per cent over the 
1948 figure of $616.3 m. 

November 1949 imports from North 
China at $23.4 m., were 12.5% above 
those for the previous November ($20.8 
m.), but had declined Strikingly by 
41.2 % from the $39.8 m. imported in 
October 1949. November 1949 exports, 
however, were 105.4% more than those 
of October ($56.7 and $27.6), and almost 
twice as large (95.5%) as those for last 
November ($29 m.). The trade pattern 


with Central China was somewhat 
Similar: this November’s imports at 
$5.2 m. were above those for last 


November $2.1 m. but below those for 
October $6.9 m. while exports at $23.2 
m. were 61.1% above October’s ($14.4 
m.) and 527% over the previous 
November’s ($3.7 m.). As might be 
expected trade with South China con- 
tinued to decline, imports being $8.4 m. 
and exports $9.8 m. compared with 


1949 
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HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FOR THEFIRST ELEVEN MONTHS 


— 1947 —- 


OF 1947, 1948 AND 1949 
(in thousands of Hongkong dollars) 


net = 


— 1949 —— 


Month Imports Exports Import Import | Imports Exports Import Import Imports Exports Export Export 
excess excess excess excess excess excess 
™n % : 
Jan. ....0.....- 105,406 102,591 2,815 2.74] 140,755 113,316 27,439 24.21 159,236 171,811 12,475 7.83 
Import Import 
excess es ak 
82,557 70,993 11,564 16.29 131,243 92,286 38,957 41.13] 161,595 135,454 26141 19.30 
113,104 95,795 17,209 18.07 |. 170,562 115,037 55,325 48.27] 221,714 177,073 44,641 25.21 
103,545 89,635 13,910 15.52] 188,888 138,312 50.578 3656 160,449 114,826 45,623 39.73 
124,015 99,905 24,110 24.13] 176.735 1331028 43,707 32.85 320,532 219,287 101,245 46.17 
130,474 100,427 30,002 29.86 173/787 1067118 67,669 63.77 208,180 164,069 44,111 26.89 
142,562 102,840 39,722 38.63] 167,050 135,887 31,163 22.93 191,355 194,991 Export Export 
excess excess 
August 119,794 sort OG 
te berets 72,377 47,417 65.51] 153,531 123,696 29,835 24.12| 229,281 195,192 Import Import 
Sa bed excess 
4.089 17.46 
September ..... 133,133 118,244 12,880 12.59] 130,150 148,291 Export Export] 267,027 224,847 42,180 18.76 
excess excess 
; 18,141 13.94 
October ...... 150,552 115,019 35,533 30.89] 193,814 150,233 Import Import} 277,407 205,901 71,506 34.73 
excess excess 
43,581 29.01 
November ...... 167,850 123,880 43,970 35.49] 193,772 141,820 51/952 36.63 268,992 236,271 $2,721 13.85 
Eleven Months ... 1,372,992 1,090,751 282,241 25.88] 1,819,289 1,398,026 421,263 30.13] 2.463.537 2.039.687 423,848 20.78 
Monthly Averages 124,818 99,159 25,658 25.88 165,389 127,093 38,297 30.13 223,958 185,426 38,531 20.78 


The monthly averages for the years 1947 and 1948 were as follow 


Hongkong’s trade for the month of 


402. 1948—Imports $173,128; Exports $131,895. 
TRADE COMPARISONS. 
For the eleven months. ending 


November 1949 the Colony’s total trade 
in terms of sterling (HK$16 to £) 
amounted to £281.45 million, an ad- 
vance of 82.8% over the corresponding 
period of 1947 and of 39.9% over Jan./ 
Nov. 1948. 

Trade figures in millions of sterling 


for the eleven months of 1947/8/9 
are:— 
1949 1948 1947 
BS DOUEG Oe acd es's «cles 153.9 113.7 85.8 
RDO tS wacicis <i sar 127.5 87.4 68.2 
281.4 201.1 154.0 


‘October’s $22 and $10 m. and Novem- 
ber 1948’s $24.6 and $10.4 m. 

Imports from Macao have been de- 
clining while exports increased. Imports 
for the eleven months’ ending in 
November 1949 totalled $69.98 m., a 
10.6% decline from last year’s figure 
of $78.41 m.; exports, however, rose 
94.7% from $120.44 m. to $234.50 m. 
Imports for November were $4.4 m. as 
-against $4.9 in October and $10.5 m. 
in November 1948; exports during those 
three months were $30.4 m., $29.7 m., 
and $15.3 m. respectively. 

Imports from Japan during the first 
eleven months of this year totalled 
$76.48 m. as against $69.75 during the 
corresponding period last year, a rise 
of 9.6%; exports totalled $62.67 and 
$43.20 respectively or an increase of 
-45%. November 1949 imports were 
$3.59 m. as compared with $2.82 in 


November continued the upward trend, 
exceeding all previous months with the 
exception of May, as well as being 
considerably higher than the Nov- 
ember figures for 1947 & 1948. 
Compared with October 1949, the 
November figures show a decline 
of 3% in imports but an increase of 
14.7% in exports; in fact the November 
exports constitute an all-time record. 
The position in regard to imports and 


exports for November is given as 
follows: ° 
October and $8.98 m. in November 


1948. November 1949 exports amount- 
ed to $6.08 m. as against $3.12 m. in 
the previous month and $3.25 m. in 
November 1948. 

From January through November 
1949, imports from South Koréa to- 
talled $35 m., while exports were 
$69.7 m., the 1948 figures being $34.4 
and $44,4 m. respectively. Imports from 
North Korea amounted to $51.7 m. and 
exports to $43 m. in the first eleven 
months of 1949; there was no trade 
with North Korea during this period 
in 1948. November 1949 imports from 
South Korea were $4.4 m. and exports 
$7.4 m.; they were $2.85 and $7.4 m. 
respectively in the previous month and 
$9.7 and $6.4 m. in November 1948. 
There was $6.7 m. worth of imports 
from North Korea during November 
and no exports, compared with $4.31 


s: 1947—Imports $129,161; Exports $101,- 


November 1949 percentage increase over: 
Imports Exports 
38.82 66.59 
ae Naels aateieioe 60.26 90.72 

Trade for the eleven months greatly 
exceeded the trade of the same period 
in the two previous years:— 

Jan./Noy. 1949 percentage increase over: 
Imports Exports 
35.41 45.89 
Bier Pieencc tc 79.43 86,99 

The most notable feature about the 
November figures is that the colony’s 
unfavourable trade balance declined to 
$32,721,044 or 13.84% above exports as 
compared with 34.73% in October and 
18.76% in September. 
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and $4.35 respectively in October. 

The U.S.A. provided $514.8 m. worth 
af the Co‘ony’s imports and took $210.5 
m. ofits exports during the first eleven 
months of 1949, as against $344.7 m. 
and $138.8 m. in the same period in 
1948, increases of 49.4% and 51.7% 
respectively, while the total trade rose 
by 50% ($725.3 vs. $483.5). For Nov- 
ember 1949 imports were $57.17 m., a 
slight increase over the October figure 
($54.87). but 113.4% above November 
1948 ($26.79). November 1949 exports 
amounted to $22.96 m., a 33.2% drop 
from October’s ($34.41) but an in- 
crease of 146.6% over November 1948 
($9.31 m.), Total imports ($514.8 m.) 
during the first eleven months of 1949 
were 49.4% above those for January— 
November 1948 ($344.7) and total ex- 
ports ($210.59) were 51.6% higher than 
last year’s ($138.84), 
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China was the Colony’s most im- Hongkong’s Trade in November 1949 

portant trading partner during the 
oe ia aaa me Seas Pe Total Values of imports & Exports of Merchandise by Countries 
kong’s total trade ($4503.2 m.)—or 29% 
with the inclusion of Macao, which IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 
should for trade purposes be classed Countries- November November November November 
with South China, The U.S.A. came 1948 1949 1948 1949 


second, with $725.3 m. or 16%; the U.K. 


third, with $481.9 m. or 10.7% Malaya 
(Br.) fourth, with $312.6 m. or 6.9%; : $ $ $ $ 
Macao fifth, with $304.4 m. or 6.7%; United Kingdom ........ 31,280,975 48,485,514 «7,425,054 ~—«:11,484,113 
Thailand sixth, with $212.25 m. or i : 
s Ustralian © <taeetes oereks 4,179,226 7,731,442 1,987,883 5,047,318 
4.7%; Korea (North and _ South) 
seventh, with $199.4 m, or 4.4%; and Ganadary so eee oe 4,265,020 6,328,425 443,152 590,314 
Japan eighth, with $139.15 oa fay 3%. Ceylon Deen eee e eens 113,489 155,183 743,328 547,344 
The British Empire as a whole, but East AE Tiea .pteretetels << 235,431 315,874 787,728 637,320 
excluding the United Kingdom, Tivdia: Sites, Seesteets «ne 4,127,497 11,394,648 4,855,346 2,401,318 
accounted for $718.7 m., or 15.9% of Moalayay tonsa seach. be 6,328,708 14,373,225 13,332,387 17,674,832 
Hongkong’s total trade. IN@w: -Zéalanline. «irl. + 45,041 68,710 151,830 544,727 
at North Borneo ..... Sie 491,943 992,921 342,234 1,492,111 
Commodities South-Africa suessnyes 08 2,577,728 6,098,158 536,482 754,046 
Hongkong’s chief imports of mer- West Africa, : ats > sr — — 271,213 462,279 
eer ana oe Saleh anaes se Lee West Indies ......-.... 1,037,872 4,325 466,350 315,540 
m.) and chemicals and pharmaceuticals xg - Empire, Other ..... 1,799,601 5,238,563 807,447 1,005,110 
($18.5 m.). The most important export Sl eitiny wl cienetannsisiavearmlos 1,579,387 387,916 447,084 290,681 
categories, by value, were miscellaneous BOQriia @ aetiac. eekeions oe wis 2,550,935 15,263 1,116,479 1,003,012 
crude or simply prepared products, China NOptin "itiecrcerie» ra 20,804,467 23,438,675 29,017,244 56,787,917 
n.e.s, ($19.2 m.), textile materials, raw o Middlewe Was... awl 2,165,889 5,273,599 3,728,312 23,210,995 
or simply prepared ($17.8 m.), and tex- » south Re sree ote 24,655,636 8,499,184 10,455,844 9,886,093 
iaiae eet ae se Cubd.psnodteeeeieeaaees 12,200 — 99,648 116,972 
e a 5 Central America” ..235... 64,571 54,666 215,954 421,701 
38.38 ede cceads aia nibere te clings gk commer mr FIre. 256,123 173,223 284,079 ‘1,302,336 
ape alikodesausicteepcnckolinioeve — 255,633 182,074 305,048 
AScantaared wit? Getober, the pail: TANCE weve e ee eee eee ees 1,777,509 2,051,484 1,024,136 1,883,731 
Gipal Ghecedses were ih the  tcliewing Et: Imdochitas. ce. tisacy 2,593,948 1,629,616 457,572 819,601 
categories of imports: fishery products, Germany sircaaemire on lens 528,774 1,025,044 37,354 946,612 
$10.6 m. ($6.6 m. in October); cereals, Holland’ Pre wetete scr ates svete 2,509,639 4,882,832 244,270 2,534,307 
$8.3 m. ($3.8 m.); manufactured cereal Ttaly Pee .ue enews eee 2,480,220 3,422,870 1,850,764 579,095 
products, $12.7 m. ($5.7 m.); tobacco, Japan vv. s.eseesecesess 8.983,739 3,593,355 3,256,021 _—«6,083,117 
$8.1 m. ($5.3 m.); chemicals and phar- Korea, Southi ace oe atte 9,760,674 4,493,724 6,462,258 7,406,937 
Hl ha eae pe m. ($15.6 m.); dyeing, North == 6.758.814 : 
ann : doy Mapciccdh oe ate ,758, as = 
nes ($2"7 nae - iam ag ponent Aaa INIA ca Ogre te, ee 10,533,735 4,431,745 15,368,433 30,455,039 
factures, $9 m. ($6.2 m.); textile mate~ INorwayi':. modes beeen 714,967 836,289 115,010 583,621 
rials, raw and simply prepared, $10.5 m. N. EVI, (Indonesia) ..... 6,418,333 5,130,464 5,145,721 2,944,638 
ga i) a0 yarns and threads, $16.9 Eee pea Maat earere 1,357,568 1,441,803 9,314,940 9,957,600 
m. .4 m.). The chief import de- Ortugal a Sy. Some putas esate 163,585 14,123 _ = 
ace were in the ei categories: Sian eere sie s acyce siren 3,007,699 14,265,754 8,223,586 5,032,613 
sugar and sugar confectionery, $5.4 m. South A ICAbrig-mnark.omu ax 
($7.1 m. in October); animal feedstuffs Swed ee Rg oe as pe 
$1 niteer a); eae) aod eo getible eden ...e.seseee seers 1,351,573 522,945 105,441 137,283 
oils, etc., $4.6 m. ($18.5 m.); pulp and Switzerland ER eel re 4,420,700 6,983,934 229,893 98,952 
products, $4.9 m. ($7.3 m.);_ textile SPAiiaele wise caresdenctane cteleus ‘ 8,855 13 — oe 
fabrics and related small wares, $22 m. U. S. A. Satara ewe Sha eee suena 26,792,732 57,178,924 9,319,830 22,963,565 
($29.6 m.); made-up textile other than AUStVIAG Mac cls aietelels ateaciels 66,543 427,162 52,018 150 
clothing, $5.2 m. ($12.4 m.); power HIG “saacisewe cial eee nie — _— _ 118,558 
products and lubricants, $14.1 m. ($25.8 Chechoslovakia ~........% 584,450 829,039 — — 
m.); iron and steel, $5.8 m. ($8.7 m.); Ey) CaS wees tees staiaie Chatare oe — a 192,038 725,855 
and vehicles and transport equipment, Binlandl... cscs teste cesar 223,116 19,500 ay a 
ee m. ($5.9 m.). ‘The chiet export Greece... .6. seers a i 837.404 
ains were: airy products, $3.1 m. H a 3 
(es toe) Ashery ~ produieis es 2 a, eine Moto aoe eee 14,935 146,481 — — 
(53:7 Yak: sugar. and Gugar, eontestion- Tren arabe agile «opts _- 2,016,000 59,145 13,960 
ery, $5.09 m. ($4.1 m.); dyeing, tanning eee oD Co MEDC oe Se 385,356 83,962 
and colouring substances, $9.9 m. ($6.7 Oman essere eeesenges = 75,976 377,780 157,871 
m.); rubber and rubber manufactures, Poland ss. see eeeeeeeee 120,346 1. =a Age 
$8.3 m. ($5 m.); textile materials, raw Port. Bast Africal. a2Ren — 24,000 146,066 235,067 
or simply prepared, $17.8 m. ($7.2 m.); Pakistan’ Wace cements — 6,318,955 —_— 2,211,519 
textile fabrics and small wares, $17.2 m. Syitia. wa). Usk avers wee enehey s — * gee 23,340 763: 
($13.8 m.); textile clothing and hats, Turke : 3. 
$7.5 ($5.5 m.); power products and Ginsret eK Gaels a 294.788 a 356,237 18,987 
Tubricantss$9.2u1m..($516) ms) icon'and) 9) dec ene ae BREE Sy 06 AS ee S100 2 ee 
steel, $4.5 m. ($3.3 m.); non-ferrous Totals’ teaxys ese owes 
base metals, $6.1 m. ($4 m.); chemicals 193,772,127 268,991,837 141,820,010 236,270,793 
and DRaaCE ER ELIS, ne Total Br. Empire .. 56,482,531 101,186,988 32,150,434 42,956,372 
fc ent, * Pr a TE NG RR ee ERIE TONERS GE 
Total Foreign ..... 137,289,596 167,804,849 109,669,576 193,314,421 


$3.2 m. ($1.4 m.). The main export 
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declines were in cereals, $.6 m. ($3.3 
m.); vegetables, $7.2 m. ($9.7 m.); ani- 
mal and vegetable oils and their manu- 
factures, fats, etc., $10.4 m. ($17 m.); 
and machinery and appliances other 
than electrical, $1.4 m. ($2.8 m.). Nov- 
ember imports of gold and specie 
amounted to $2.2 m. and exports to $8.3 
m. the October figures were $2.6 m. and 
$37.2 m; imports in November 1948 
were nil and exports $490,960. 


The outstanding increases in imports 
during the first eleven months of 1949 
as compared with the period January- 
November 1948 were in the following 
categories: dairy products, $58.8 m. 
($32.5 m. in 1948); fishery products, 
$67.4 m. ($38.7 m.); manufactured cereal 
products, $66.2 m. ($32.7 m.); fruits and 
nuts, except oil nuts, $42.5 m, ($27.1 
m.); animal feedstuffs, $24.8 m. ($6.9 
m.); animal and vegetable oils, fats and 
manufactures, $110.2 m. ($88.8 m.); 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, $127.4 
($87.7 m.); textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared, $82.4 m. ($46.3 m.); 
textile fabrics and small wares, 
$203.8 m. ($159.7 m.); made-up textile 
articles other than clothing, $47.8 m. 
($21.9 m.); power products and lubri- 
cants, $139.8 m. ($109.7 m.); precious 
metals, stones and articles made there- 
of, $37.1 m. ($8.6 m.); iron and steel, 
$64.0 m. ($52.6 m.); non-ferrous base 
metals, $51.7 m. ($35.3 m.); machinery 
and appliances other than electrical, 
$72.6 m. ($48.3 m.); electrical machin- 
ery and appliances, $52.8 m. ($26 m.); 
vehicles and transport equipment, $50.6 
m. ($30.2 m.); miscellaneous crude or 
simply prepared products, n.e.s., $119.6 
m. ($47.9 m.); and manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s., $135.4 m. ($92.5 m.). The 
chief import declines were in cereals, 
$68.3 m. ($103 m.); dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances, $52 m. ($64.2 m.); 
pulp and products, $85.6 m. ($94 m.); 
and yarns and threads $95.1 m. ($113.3 
m.). The chief export increases were 
in dairy products, $33.9 m. ($26.7 m. 
in 1948); fishery products, $30.1 m. 
($15.6 m.); | manufactured cereal pro- 

_ ducts $49.3 m. ($15.6 m.); animal feed- 
stuffs, $31.6 m. ($586,282); animal and 
vegetable oils, fats and manufactures, 
$142.8 m. ($108.5 m.); chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, $84.7 m. ($48.8 m.); 
dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances, $53.9 m. ($36.3 m.); rubber and 
manufactures thereof, $43.2 m. ($28.5 m.); 
pulp and products, $85.2 m. ($58.4 m.); 
textile materials, raw or simply prepar- 
ed, $88.3 m. ($54 m.); yarns and threads, 
$118.9 m. ($47 m.); clothing of textiles, 
and hats, $76.7 m. ($48.3 m.); non- 
ferrous base metals, $51.8 m. ($27.7 m.); 
base metal manufactures, $108.7 m. 
($71.3 m.); miscellaneous crude or sim- 
ply prepared products, n.e.s., $149 m. 
($66.9 m.); and manufactured articles, 
n.e.s., $101.7 m. ($73.9 m.). The largest 
export drop was in meat and meat 
preparations, $5.6 m. ($8.5 m.); practic- 
ally every type of export being higher 
in the first eleven months of 1949 than 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. Gold and specie imports 
were $143.9 m. and exports $148.5 m. 
during January-November 1949, and 
$522,031, and $21.7 m. respectively dur- 
ing January-November 1948, 
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Hongkong’s Trade for January to November 1949 


Total Values of Imports & Exports of Merchandise by Countries 


IMPORTS FROM 


EXPORTS TO 


Countries 1st 11 months Ist 11 months 1st 11 months 1st 11 months 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ 

United Kingdom ........ 248,848,868 351,719,947 69,001,032 130,225,490 
USt ali See ye eet) ees 51,326,381 58,838,682 16,917,202 35,038,311 
Canadam eat oes a 31,829,804 48,166,529 6,591,598 14,221,000 
Ceylon Beentaacitacines.ct 1,167,315 1,708,827 6,213,626 5,247,858 
Mast Africas. jmcciahiece 1,756,612 2,391,328 8,924,410 15,070,534 
India’. Gk. Ses ares 41,559,339 66,574,241 29,427,892 36,468,999 
Malayan tsasrimcemos ee oe 77,288,101 92,903,190 185,908,129 219,793,220 
New Zealand ......... 386,047 1,411,267 1,363,691 2,820,891 
North Borneo. ..cce« 8,751,265 10,783,411 5,979,976 8,829,118 
south Africa a. sas ss 10,774,691 23,845,770 6,306,315 13,919,818 
West) Atricay®-47,<.20..... 525 43,159 3,223,866 6,199,816 
West Indies" gs «ces... 1,052,133 76,320 9,308,243 4,671,942 
Br. Empire, Other ..... 24,043,530 39,592,006 10,088,621 10,044,107 
Belgium: soack ose acres ae oes 32,730,902 14,138,508 8,011,251 6,285,514 
IBUrmaweees striae’ kien. Sees 33,563,455 17,820,600 10,713,810 16,798,797 
Chinas Norther... csisectees 105,683,579 203,388,542 104,135,812 225,292,731 
aI 1G a rey ee ee 36,284,570 49,018,737 52,443,567 114,454,840 
ae SOUtD ae tee ee 223,716,928 294,486,692 94,367,887 121,075,783 
Cuba: €or ccm sa antec oe 83,670 51,062 1,447,436 1,132,149 
Central America ........ 972,641 1,443,264 3,157,084 3,830,910 
Denmark Bec Ma. ako e 2,096,337 2,847,809 1,134,571 4,469,486 
POS Y Dt bis eiais Sere F< oRistens ules 5,807,519 2,705,578 3,728,530 3,552,969 
MIEANCCay mess hye ee ratte. sranaithe 18,281,718 29,882,610 9,237,557 12,176,802 
Pie SACOCHina ey contr te 24,025,382 19,073,120 16,947,655 18,432,947 
Germany. — 22 sacs deess 3 3,979,164 6,919,910 3,618,038 15,180,734 
Hollands os..ccen veces 6c. 18,960,483 38,091,870 5,564,088 12,534,256 
Daya crore Sc vcsisleve auetercee « 32,855,110 20,112,797 7,993,134 7,652,990 
DADAM) aces vee see cs 69,758,272 76,485,488 43,199,661 62,676,355 
Korea: SOUtMis nies oreo. c 34,418,194 35,075,915 44,414,151 69,762,696 
PL INONEMG | Penn sveigtels eraie — 51,747,272 — 43,057,275 
INOBWAY aioe sist -cisiele ssi c« 19,013,703 16,915,975 2,837,395 4,990,668 
N.E.I. (Indonesia) ....... 38,575,240 32,808,982 63,900,778 52,809,946 
Philippines vocacalieeste 8,901,417 14,900,938 124,509,374 91,594,871 
POC salem See cise oss teloievs'« 837,139 1,122,991 40,364 98,157 
SIAM ec ators sb cists cietee Oise 90,107,477 99,755,408 124,439,903 112,502,419 
south: America ic ceree ass 2,031,597 3,745,096 5,879,205 4,357,907 
Sweden. se eecmeateerevac 27,737,089 18,492,938 2,611,234 3,293,159 
Switzerland) canaaeadeons 35,415,734 51,316,811 8,306,086 1,513,518 
Spaityy sth ce ses aaaacls 1,282,026 479,262 310,267 190,487 
WMaeao; sn chiccants stale avs 78,412,743 69,984,700 120,443,282 234,503,987 
UR ST ie Si sae 344,734,376 514,838,360 138,840,180 210,597,428 
Ta Be EROe tert sterer siicteberece ies 431,680 1,843,317 11,958,614 1,898,628 
AUIStLia: ” GT Nees aitiler ain erie 1,184,569 3,979,673 226,645 17,810 
ive abate settee choirs ae cia — — — 266,375 
Czechoslovakia as ssemeaeee 5,370,559 7,385,922 — 1,815 
QUAEL OSA) gatests e. dlereie cteigre 6/008 — — 2,739,711 2,441,386 
inland Sect cease sets eos 4,239,965 2,399,839 237,101 57,626 
(Cite ee A Ceo ae 33,856 42,924 138,681 1,076,174 

PUD AT Vawter NS sisson 48,670 697,215 — a 
Trainee ee tc pln eieceteeeis 5,312,432 6,795,248 416,041 416,960 
IETS ik ~ Teese) Ne ee age 1,800 — 7,167,717 1,876,663 
Omar Fe-25 Series Scag. sielslcleee — 168,314 2,336,889 3,042,908 

Foland oiaenices sis. kes 979,938 2,458,146 — ms 
Port, Bast Africa’ w....+ 213,705 89,654 1,597,412 2,862,618 
alkcistaneer itr tae carer ee — 27,762,892 — 52,287,817 
Sy Tia eee htt we cleles oe _— — 836,952 819,097 
Turkey wees hither oa = 1,924,316 2,547,888 1,319,725 
Others: By awe sea oe 12,421,619 22,355,354 6,335,255 13,886,398 
SSS a ee ee ee AE? 
Potala cya scrers.e vefesis 1,819,289,869 2,463,536,726 1,398,025,807 2,039,637,885 


Total Br. Empire .. 498,784,611 


Total Foreign’..... 


698,054,677 


359,254,601 


502,551,104 


1,320,505,258 1,765,482,049 1,038,771,206 1,537,086,781 
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Hongkong Aviation Report 


The Hongkong Government Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation reports as fol- 
lows about developments in the fiscal 
year April 1, 1948 to March 31, 1949:— 


Aircraft:—Types: Converted military 
transport aircraft continued to be used 
almost exclusively and the great major- 
ity were of American manufacture. The 
standard of furnishing and passenger 
service was good. The only British air- 
craft in regular use were the Plymouth 
flying boats operated by British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation and Hong- 
kong Airways Ltd. 


Maintenance:—Two maintenance com- 
panies were established, Jardine Air- 
craft Maintenance Co., Ltd., and Pacific 
Air Maintenance & Supply Co.,, Ltd. 
Their workshops are capable of com- 
plete engine and airframe overhauls 


and among their customers are Pakis- 
tan, India, and Burma companies. The 
two major Chinese airlines have moved 
much equipment to Hongkong. 

Registration:—The following aircraft 
hold current Hongkong Certificates of 
Registration:— 

Dakota 10, Stinson 2, Cessna 1, Ryan 
3, Catalina 3, Piper Cub 3, Avro Anson 
2, Sea Otter 1, Beechcraft 3, and North 
American Navion 1. 

Scheduled Air Services:—Routes:— 
Hongkong is on the British trunk route 
from Southampton to.Tokyo and on the 
trunk route from U.S.A. to the Far East. 
All neighbouring countries are connect- 
ed by frequent scheduled services. 

Operating Companies:—The frequency 
of the operations given below are an 


tae eee ON ee ee Se ee SS ee 


Company 


a LE es te SS ee 


British Overseas Airways Corporation . 


Hongkong Airways Ltd. .........++++- 
Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd. .......... 


Macau Air Transport Co,, (Hongkong) 
Ltd. 


Central Air Transport Corporation .. 


China National Aviation Corporation .. 


Pan American World Airways 
Air France 


Philippine wAir: ines, Ines, 5 .iec sas ake a 
Trans-Asiatic Airlines, Inc. ........... 
Siamese Airways Co., Ltd. ............ 
Pacific Overseas Airlines (Siam) Ltd. . 
Trans-Asiatic Airlines (Siam) Ltd. .... 


average of the last three months of 
1948:— 
(os it Rout Frequency 
ationality outes per week 
British United 
Kingdom 2 
Singapore 2 
Japan 1 
British Canton 28 
Shanghai 3 
British Philippines 2 
Singapore 1 
Australia 
(monthly) i 
British Macau 16 
Chinese Shanghai 7 
Canton 3 
China, other 
points 9 
Chinese Shanghai 12 
Canton 14 
China, other 
points 11 
India 1 
U.S.A. 
(monthly) 2 
Thailand 1 
U.S.A. U.S.A. 5 
French France 
(monthly) 2 
Haiphong 1 
Philippine Philippines 2 
Philippine Philippines 2 
Thailand Thailand 2 
Thailand Thailand 2 
Thailand Thailand 1 


Charter and other operations:—Many of the scheduled air companies 


operate charter and non-scheduled flights. 


use the airport:— 


In addition the following regularly 


Company Nationality Remarks 
Braathens S.A.F.E. Air-transport A/S .Norwegian Twice monthly from 
— , Oslo. 
Civil Air Transport .................. Chinese For refuelling only. 
Alaskan@PAirways Siew cree ocd avee U.S.A. Irregular charters. 
Training Establishments:—The Far Air Mail: — Mail is now carried by 


East Flying Training School Ltd. and 
the Hongkong Flying Club Ltd. provide 
training facilities on light aircraft, The 
former also has an engineering school. 


major scheduled airlines from Hongkong 
to all parts of the world. Letter rates 
per half ounce are:—United Kingdom 80 
cents, Shanghai 60 cents, Manila 40 cents, 


December 29 


Singapore 40 cents, U.S.A. $2, Canada 
$2, South America $2.50—$3, South 
Africa $1, Australia 80 cents, and 
Europe $1.50. 

The amount carried has increased 
from 226 tons in 1947/48 to 360 tons in 
1948/49. 

Passenger Traffic:—A quarter of a 
million passengers was carried which 
was twice the number of the previous 


year. In the last month 20,043 used the 
airport, 72% travelling to or from 
China. 


Fares:—Most of the scheduled airlines 
are members of I.A.T.A. and fares are 
to some extent controlled. There is 
keen commercial competition on the 
more local routes, usually taking the 
form of high discounts offered to ticket. 
brokers. Comparative fares as publish- 
ed are (in HK$):— 


1946 1947 1948 1949 


per mile 
cents 
Manila .... 800 300 300 50 
Shanghai .. 700 380 380 58 
Singapore... 880 880 768 55 
Freight Traffic:—The total of 1597 


tons is a 20% increase over the previous. 


year. Commodities transported are of 
great variety, some of the more 
common are: — Imports: — Preserved 


vegetable, Chinese medicine, Tea and 
Wolframite. Exports:—Rubber tyres and 
tubes, Wheat flour, Cigarette and cel- 
lophane paper and Chemicals, 

Commercial policies and practices:— 
It has been the policy in the past of 
Hongkong Government to encourage 
all aviation activities to the Colony with 
the result Hongkong has become the 
centre of aviation in the Far East. In 
the main, routes are controlled by 
bilateral air agreements between the 
United Kingdom and other nations. In 
cases where the designated carrier has 
been unable to meet the passenger or 
traffic demand non-scheduled and char- 
ter flights have been permitted, but a 
strict control of these operations is now. 
in force in order that the operations of 
a regular scheduled carrier should not 
be unduly affected by non-scheduled 
operations. 

Aerodromes:—New Airport:—Discus- 
sion on the question of an airport to 
meet I1.C.A.O. standards continued 
through the year and the United King- 
dom Government agreed to lend £3 m. 
for the construction. A site on the 
shore of Deep Bay, in the New Terri- 
tories, has been selected but no official 
announcement had been made or work 
begun by the end of the year. 

Hongkong’ Airport:—The Colony's. 
only airfield, at Kai Tak 4% miles from 
Kowloon, has on the whole successfully 
handled the large number of aircraft 
and passengers using it. The air ap- 
proaches are difficult and consequently 
delays and diversions have been inevit- 
able in bad weather. The temporary 
passenger building is at times grossly 
over-crowded and there is urgent need 
of extension, but the prospect of a new 
airport has inevitably restrained capital 
expenditure at Kai Tak. Nevertheless, 
more praise than blame has been re- 
ceived from the operators and travelling 
public but this is no doubt due to some 
extent to the less fortunate conditions 


1949 


prevailing in other parts of the Far 
East. Because of a weight restriction 
necessarily imposed aircraft above 
70,000 lbs. weight cannot use the air- 
field but the loss of traffic for this reason 
is not yet considerable. The adjoining 
flying boat base has been eminently 
suitable for the British trunk route. 
Runways:—No alterations have been 
made to the runways, which are 4580’ 
x 321’ and 4730’ x 221’. Considering 
that they were built in war time by the 
Japanese they have stood up well to 
heavy traffic. Continued maintenance of 
the thin concrete surface was carried 
out and a major repair and resurfacing 
project planned. An electric flare path 
was installed on one runway for emer- 
gency night flying, 
_. Government Buildings and Works:— 
_ All smali extension to the Terminal 
Building was constructed to enlarge the 
baggage inspection section. Plans were 
discussed with operators for a consider- 
able extension of this building which 
has now become most necessary. A 
new Administrative Building; a Nissen 
hut with brick walls, was occupied in 
May. This houses Airport Administra- 
tion, Air Traffic Control, Meteorological 
and Signals sections and _ considering 
the type of construction the building 
provides very tolerable working condi- 
tions. A new Control Tower was built 
on the roof of a two storied building of 
a commercial company. This gives a 
good view of the aerodrome and is 
satisfactory. Various small buildings 
were adapted for workshops, offices and 
accommodation for subordinate staff 
and some are in a bad state of repair. 
The aircraft loading apron and the car 
park were enlarged but both are in- 
adequate for the needs of the airport. A 
new pontoon was constructed for the 
berthing of flying boats but in the eveit 
was not used for this purpose. It is 
however necessary for embarking pas- 
sengers in launches. 


Other Buildings and Works:—Great 
progress was made by aviation com- 
panies in the construction of hangars, 
workshops, offices and aircraft hard- 
standings. The area previously occu- 
pied by Naval aviation has been 
converted into an extensive maintenance 
base. Practically all available land has 
been let and there is no room for fur- 
ther commercial expansion within the 
airport. 3 

Air Traffic Control:—The responsibil- 
ity for the control of aircraft in and 
around the aerodrome and in the Flight 
Information Region of 134,000 square 
miles was taken over from the Royal 
Air Force in February 1948. Although 
the airport is normally open only dur- 
ing daylight, service is given to aircraft 
in the region throughout the 24 hours. 
The new premises of this section, weil 
furnished and equipped, were occupied 
on 3lst May. By August the full estab- 
lishment of control staff had been ap- 
pointed and trained and in ali major 
respects this section has worked 
smoothly and with efficiency. Arrivals 
and departures of aircraft rose on occo- 
sion to one every 3% minutes and on 
one day there were 69 international 
airline movements. Siting problems 
made it impossible to install an instru- 
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ment land system at the airfield but 
those which assist descent through cloud 
over the sea gave good service. There 
is a very real need for similar equip- 
ment in the western approaches and 
plans were made for the installation of 
a beacon at Cheung Chau. 


Telecommunications:—The great in- 
crease in air traffic led to a correspond- 
ing expansion of the signals services, 
Additional fixed, mobile and broadcast 
ing facilities have been provided and 
the circuits and procedures adopted are 
in accordance with I.C.A.O. recommen- 
dations. New premises greatly assisted 
the organisation of a satisfactory traffic 
handling system and 24 hr. service now 
operates to all important airports in the 
area. Over 300,000 messages, composed 
of some six million words, passed over 
the radio telegraphy system and this 
was four times as much as in the pre- 
vious year. Routine maintenance pre- 
viously carried out by the Royal Air 
Force and the Post Office Department 
was taken over in August and immedi- 
ate servicing is now available at all 
hours. To do this staff was increased 
from one to six technicians. Major 
maintenance is now done by Cable & 
Wireless Ltd. A training school was 
opened in November to give two months 
courses to telegraphists in order to im- 
prove their standard to that required 
for aeronautical operating. 


Airport Statistics for the Year 
Arrivals Departures 


AITO AL tae cee 8,210 8,233 
Passengers ...... 126,563 125,030 
Crew eater. poten... 43,886 44,067 
Goods and Excess 

Luggage (Tons) 1,071.4 526.1 
Mail (Tons) ..2.. 178.0 181.5 
Aircraft Tonnage 158,234 158,812 


Expenditure and Revenue for the year 
1932 to 1948/49 


Year Expenditure Revenue 
LOSLMIe wrote ta. tate 11,545 14,344 
LOSS wee the ee cn ate 13,899 6,850 
L934) ee ene ana |» WRB, 10,265 
1935? Seager ce ee 63,599 7,411 
OSG alereictavavexteenstrsrcee 41,303 12,001 
TOS Tiare cies ciexioetcine 51,930 25,921 
DOSS meine ocapeeraince rs 101,138 63,825 
OSD UR eetsrcte ns Sater niot 100,184 50,633 
1946/47 Beis eee 75,599 98,552 
LOATI/AB Im. eS attuts dors 245,338 205,639 
1948/49) eight. hea de 566,641 836,446 

Number of 
Licences or 
Certificates 
current on 
31st March, 
1949 
Licences for Pilots (Private) 31 
Licences for Pilots (Com- 

MELCial)! P@ptalouae sees wares 24 

Licences for Navigators 
(2ndClass) © ecco ena 7 
Licences for Aircraft Main- 

tenance Engineers ....... 19 
Certificates of Registration: 

Heavier-than-air-craft ., 29 
Certificates of Airworthiness: 

Heavier-than-air-craft .. 26 
Licences for Aerodromes ... 1 (Govt.) 


Textile Industry in Hongkong 


Textile industry in Hongkong had its 
humble beginnings in 1904. Wa Yeung 
Knitting Factory was the first to 
establish themselves in Kowloon, fol- 
lowed closely by other factories known 
as Kwong Sun, Tung Ah, Wai Sun, Mei 
Wa, Lee Man, Hing Kwok, Kam Hing, 
Tai Hing, Man Shang and Yau Sun. As 
manufacturers in the same field of in- 
dustry, these pioneers got together in: 
1921 and formed a club, where they 
frequently met to compare notes and 
discussed problems of common interest. 
This may be said as the embryo form 
of the Hongkong Chinese Textile Mills 
Association, which emerged 27 years 
later. 

In the year 1930, more factories came 
into existence. The need for unity of 
purpose and action essential to the de- 
velopment of the textile trade and in-. 
dustry grew, and it was generally felt. 
that the formation of an association of 
knitters and weavers was the answer. 
Efforts in this regard were made with 
signal success in spite of obstacles 
in the way. On 28th July, 1931, 
the Hongkong Chinese Textile Mills 
Association gathered to solemnise its 
inauguration ceremony. At the Gen- 
eral Meeting convened on New 
Year’s Day of 1943, a resolution was 
passed to launch a drive for a Building 
Fund and a committee was elected to 
direct the drive. Through the efforts 
of the Committee and the enthusiastic 
support and generosity of the members, 
the campaign achieved its aim. The 
building, at 38-40 Taipo Rd. Kowloon, 
was purchased and re-conditioned to 
better suit its requirements. On 12th 
Sept. 1943, the Association began to 
operate at this new building, which is 
a four-storey structure. It provides a 
convenient meeting place for the mem- 
bers by reason of its close proximity to 
the textile industrial section of the 
Colony. Members whose _ donations 
reached the $500 mark or above were 
entitled to permanent membership and 
these numbered 123. 


Activities of the Textile Association 

At the 1935 Chinese Products Ex- 
hibitions held at Singapore and Hai- 
phong, the Association was duly repre- 
sented. The exhibit of knitted goods 
made an impression and drew many 
favourable comments. Where it con- 
cerned the wellbeing and interests of 
China the Association has always been 
ready to render its services. Following 
the Sept. 18, Aug. 13 and July 7 in- 
cidents, it appealed to its members for 
support of their nation’s cause by sub- 
scribing 5% of their employees’ wages to 
the National Salvation Fund. Assistance 
was also freely offered in pushing the 
sale of National Defense Bonds and the 
collection of articles and foodstuffs to 
to make comfort kits for the Chinese 
army. 

In February 1941, the Association had 
only 79 members. Textile industry had 
progressed by leaps and bounds and the 
year 1941 saw it in a flourishing state. 
More textile factories sprang up. At 
the time when the Association .celebrat- 
ed its 10th Anniversary, its membership 
was 211 knitting and weaving factories. 
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Hongkong Industrial 
Exhibition & Local 
Industrial Problems 


Congratulations have been showered 
upon Hongkong’s Chinese manufac- 
turers for their annual exhibition at 
Kowloon, writes the South China 
Morning Post, Hongkong’s leading 
English daily. The compliments are 
well-earned, for it is a very impressive 
show, effectively staged. The Hong- 
kong mind is frequently condemned 
for its lack of local patriotism. The 
soul of none can be so dead as to fail 
to feel a thrill of pride in contemplat- 


Thanks to the generous support of 
the yarn importing firms in Hongkong, 
a primary school was instituted during 
the summer of 1941 which provided 
free education to textile workers’ 
children who may not otherwise have 
had any chances of schooling. ~ 

When the war broke out with Japan, 
a movement to boycott Japanese goods 
was started by overseas Chinese in all 
parts of Malaya. The local Textile As- 
sociation echoed its support and went 
immediately to their assistance by 
urging its members to discard the use 
of Japanese materials and by issuing 
Certificates of Origin to prove that local 
exports of knitted goods and textiles 
were free from any materials originat- 
ing in Japan. Goods accompanied by 
such Certificates were accepted in over- 
seas markets. 

During the days of Japanese occupa- 

tion the local textile industry suffered 
damage, As an aftermath of war, 
‘world-wide shortage in industrial raw 
materials compelled most nations to 
resort to control systems. In cotton 
yarn the shortage has been perhaps the 
most acute. In July 1946, the export 
of all knitted goods was brought under 
‘Government control. To assist the 
factories in their early rehabilitation, 
the Department of Supplies, Trade & 
Industry secured large shipments of 
cotton and rayon yarns from abroad 
and supplied them to the factories on 
quota. 
_The number of the Textile Associa- 
tion’s members has now increased to 
over 320. Local textile mills are en- 
gaged in the production of the follow- 
ing:—l. Dyeing and Finishing, 2. 
Hosiery, 3. Piece-goods, a. Cotton, b. 
Silk and Rayon, 4. Sewing Threads, 5. 
Tapes, Tape Measures, Labels, Laces, 
Flies, etc. 6. Towels, Bed-spreads, 
Handkerchiefs, etc. 7. Underwear and 
Garments, (cotton or woollen). 


The past few years since the end of 
the war have seen, after prosperous 
usiness, a decline in the Hongkong 
textile trade. The causes are not diffi- 
cult to find. High cost of cotton yarn, 
machinery, and manual labour, make it 
difficult for Hongkong manufacturers to 
turn out products that can stand up 
against the flood of foreign competition. 
Given equal terms of production costs 
they will no doubt be able to meet the 
demand of textile markets the world 
over with high quality goods. Despite 
all setbacks the producers here have 
never lost heart. 


‘ 
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ing what this Colony can do in indus- 
try. With their great variety of at- 
tractive products, the manufacturers 
remind Hongkong of its importance, its 
potentialities and its opportunity. The 
lesson should penetrate deeply. Indus- 
try’s economic significance requires no 
emphasis. There is an additional con- 
ferment to be evaluated in terms of 
civilisation. Skill in manufacture is 
part of culture, whereby each era is 
judged. In Hongkong is reposed a 
trust — that as an outpost favoured 
beyond computing by physical and 
political advantages it shall promote to 
fullest possible degree the development 
of the Orient’s resources of craftsman- 
ship. The label “Made in Hongkong” 
carries all over the world a message 
of achievement. 


That Hongkong’s principal industry 
is import and export will doubtless re- 
main true. The harbour is still our 
greatest asset: and we cannot hope to 
produce raw materials all our own for 
processing. Nevertheless, census figures 
show that a remarkably large propor- 
tion of the population is engaged in 
primary and secondary production. As 
long as security, raw materials, skill 
and enterprise are available, there is 
no reason why Hongkong should not 
aspire to be also the most important 
manufacturing centre in the Far East. 
In discussion of the subject in the past, 
opinions tended to divide upon the 
question of marketing—whether Hong- 
kong should cater primarily for China’s 
needs or pay the greater attention to 
assisting China to export. Political 
developments have imposed their own 
answer. From 1937 to the outbreak of 
the war the China market was partial- 
ly closed: and since the war it has 
not been fully reopened. The Colony 
has thus been compelled to look fur- 
ther afield for outlets, and, fortunately 
for its workers, has been able to find 
them. Hongkong goods of unexpected 
sorts are now to be found in all cor- 
ners of the world. Much of this suc- 
cess is unquestionably due to the Com- 
monwealth connection — a considera- 
tion which should weigh wpon all in- 
terested in the future of Hongkong and 
of China. 
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Financial Reports 
Hongkong Free Market 

Highest & lowest free market quota- 
tions of last week (in HKS$):— 

US$: Notes 658 — 651, DD 660144 — 
653%, TT 662%—656. The week’s 
opening 661, closing 658. Crosses US$ 
2.415 — 2.439. 

Gold: per .945 fine tael 29514—288%, 
week’s opening 28834, closing 29434. 
Equivalents per .99 tael 309.31 — 301.97, 
per .99 oz 257.05 — 250.95. Crosses US$ 
3834 — 3814. Macao rates per .99 tael 
308% — 30232. Canton rates per .99 
tael 290 — 282. 

Local forward interest, in favour of 
oversold speculation, for the week $1.34 
=23.88% p.a. (on week’s mean rate of 
$29134). Interest of preceding week 
9.44% p.a. (Current merchant interest 
from 18 to 24% p.a:, commercial banks’ 
overdraft rates from 5 to 6% p.a.). 

Silver: per .99 fine hongping tael 
5.05 — 5.04, local and Mexican dollar 
coin 3.20 — 3.18, Chinese dollar coin 
3.21 — 3.19, per 5 20 cts coins) 3.203 
London price per .99 fine oz 64 d, New 
York 73% cts. 

Bank Notes: Philippine peso 2.32 — 
2.10. British pound note 15.35 — 15.20 
(in New York lowest US$ 2.32), Aus- 
tralian pound 12.70 — 12.60, Canadian 
dollar 5.59 — 5.55, Indian rupee 1.18 — 
1.1634, Burmese rupee .90 — .85, Cey- 
lon rupee 1, Malayan dollar 1.85% — 
1.85. 

Piastres, forward, 14.30 — 13.30, spot, 
15.14; Nica guilders 22.70 — 21.80, Baht 
27 (per 100 currency units). 

Chinese Exchange: on Canton HK$ 
1002 — 981 (per 1000 in Canton); on 
Shanghai, gold 78 — 77, US$ 92% — 
8714; on Kunming, gold 65; on Chung- 
king, goid 70. (Canton black market 
rate for HK notes PBS 3200 — 4000, 
official rate 2000 for notes, 2500 for 
drafts). 


Hongkong Stock Market 

Last week has been very quiet with 
little or nothing of importance to 
chronicle about the Market. Again it 
has fluctuated within narrow limits and 
further, has remained selective. The 
approach of the X’mas holidays and the 
incipient unrest in the ranks of labour 
have both their disturbing influence. 

Ewos Mills dividend of H.K. 40 cents, 
recently declared, is payable on 31st 
instant. 

Business reported during the week, 
$1,230,156. ] 

Business done during last week:— 


anes Low oa 
$ 

H.K. Govt. 4% Loan 101 101 5,000 
” 1270 ” 

(EOS SIA Baten eek ave 10115 10115 20,000 
ERS Bank) fee ire. 1590 1585 40 
Asia Navigation ... 1.15 1.1215 33,000 
ELK... Docks «2. was 1812 1812 1,200 
Shanghai Docks .... 91, 91, 5,100 
Wheelock Marden .. 32 32 200 
H.K. & S. Hotels .. 12 11.90 1,470 
ELK. Lands .... 5042 5012 100 
H.K. Tramways 16 1542 10,800 
Star” Berry <.: 92 92 350 
China Lights (O 12.20 11.90 6,450 

do (N) 9.20 8.80 4,725 
H.K. Electrics ..... 3034 2934 10,116 
Telephones) ).. ss... 1814 1814 200 
Dairy Farms ...... 4315 43 2,100 
Watson o .cicidiscisiste’s 4742 4615 4,000 
Kwong Sang Hong 105 105 60 
Shanghai Loan 1.40 114 45,000 
Yangtze ...... 4% 4% 500 
Ewo Cotton ... 6.90 6.90 500 
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Anti-smuggling Measures for 

Kwangtung. 

In an endeavour to break up the 
smuggling that has existed on a large 
scale in and out of Kwangtung, parti- 
cularly by way of Macao, the new au- 
thorities in \Kwangtung Province are 
introducing severe regulations to pre- 
vent not only rice’ but also. other 
edibles from finding their way out of 
the province. It is reported that the 
reason given for this order is to pre- 
serve foodstuffs for the soldiers and 
élso to prevent any shortage within 
the province itself. Some fifteen units 
Picked from the ranks of the army 
have been formed into a “blockading 
.Getachment” and these men will keep 
a strict watch on the frontiers to pre- 
vent smuggling from being carried on, 
to any great extent. Any person 
caught in the act of smuggling will be 
shot at sight while severe penalties will 
be enforced on all those ~ connected 
with it. 

These measures against smuggling 
are on a par with the unexpected pre- 
vention of fresh vegetables arriving in 
Hongkong from Canton some ten cays 
ago although later 1500 catties of vege- 
tables were allowed to be sent under 
expert license and upon surrender of 
foreign exchange. In the first instance 
after considerable negotiations cover- 
ing the transportation of sorne 97,000 
catties of fresh vegetables from Canton 
to Shumchun for further transporta- 
tion into the Colony either by junks 
or railway the goods were seized and 
were not released until the following 
day, and later it was learned that the 
Official Canton Trade Company had 
also stopped the issue of import licences 
into Kwangtung, which it was thought 
might portena the taking over by the 
Kwangtung authorities of the complete 
control of commerce as a government 
monopoly. Whether there is any truth 
in this is not yet known but judging 
by the organisations of various govern- 
ment offices or state trading companies 
for the handling of rice, cereals, cotton 
yarns, piece goods etc. by the au- 
thorities, 
private establishments, there may be 
grounds for apprehension. 

Not only are rice and other edibles: 
to be strictly controlled but further 
efforts are to be made to check once 
and for all black market speculation 
in gold and foreign currencies. About 
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Hongkong Official 


Exchange Rates 


In force as from December 22, 1949 


AGREED MERCHANT RATES OF H.K. 


EXCHANGE BANKS ASSOCIATION 


ee ee ee 


Maximum Selling 


Sterling 1/2 13/16 
Sterling }1/2 18/16 
(East & South | 
Africa) 

Sterling 1/2 13/16 
(West Africa & 

West Indies) 
Rupees (India) | 82 1/4 
Rupees (Aden) | 82 1/4 
Rupees (Ran- | 82 1/4 

goon) 

Rupees (Pakis- 57 

tan) 
Malayan dollar 52 5/8 
Usa 17 1/4 
Canadian $ 18 15/16 
Australia 1/6 7/16 
New Zealand 1/2 13/16 


Minimum Buying 
1 /2ge20/ Slama Lets 
1/2 15/16 ©;D; 
1/2 31/32 30 d/s. 
1/3 60 & 90 days. 
1/3 1/32 120 days. 
1/3 O.D. if under L/Credit 
1/3 1/16 O.D. without L/credit 
1/32nd up every 30 days. 
1/3 3/16 O.D. if under L/Credit 
1/3 1/4 O.D. without L/Credit 
1/32nd up every 30 days. 
83 1/4 db bs 
83 1/2 O.D. 
83 5/8 7 & 30 days. 
83 3/4 60 days. 
83 7/8 90 days. 
83 7/8 O.D. if under L/Credit 
84 O.D. without L/Credit 
84 1/2 30 & 60 days. 
83 AN autarr 
83 LT/16 3 OD: 
83 13/16 7 & 30 days 
83 15/16 60 days. 
84 1/16 90 days 
57 11/1 Cue eke 
57 3/4 O.D. 
57 7/8 30 & 60 days 
53 1/8 Dakin oc OD 
53 1/4 30 days. 
53 5/16 60 days 
17 1/16) ED ec Oy 
ilty/ 1/2 30 days. 
17 9/16 60 & 90 days. 
19 S/AG™ LET én O:D: 
1/6 3/4 ate 
1/Ceanl3/ 16a OuD: 
1/3 T/C Ik. 
1/3 1/8 O.D. 


—_————————————————————  SSFSFSFSeFSeFeFeFsFH - 


a month ago native banks and money 
exchange shops in Canton were raided 
by the police in pursuance of this po- 
licy and subsequently’ the People’s 
Notes were once again in circulation, 


kut curing the past two weeks specu- 
lators have again become active with 
the result that HK$1 was valued: 
at PB$5,500 instead of at the official 
rate of 2,000. These operators were to. 


QUOTATIONS 


In HK$ per US$100; per hongping tael of .945 fine; per Chinese silver dollar coin. 


U. S. $ ~ 
old .945 Silver Silver Notes Drafts T.T. 
big low tael coin high low high low high low 
ed 
December 

LEE so OO OAc 292 28814 5.05 3.19 658 653 659 656 611 65814 
ZO premransreiiexarcrepanvrelerspoote 29134 2884 5.05 3.21 654 652 658 65514 660 65744. 
ri aienatetevsis « artertetts 290% 28834 5.05 3.21 656% 653%, 660% 658 66214 660 
Om retalsteiecttnet ee ete 29414 28934 5.05 3.19 65614 654 65914 65514 662 658 
285}. er SOW OO OURO OO 295% 29116 5.04 3.19 656 651 657 653% 65814 656 


a 
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ke found in restaurants and teashops 
working under cover, but once again 
the authorities are out to \stop these 
illegal activities and anticipate put- 
ting down these practices once and for 
ali; but whether this can be achieved 
is yet to be seen. 


Japan and Great Britain. 

An _ indication , of the increasing 
vclume of trade between Great Britain 
and Japan can be seen by the grow- 
ing imports from the latter country 
into Britain, especially where grey 
unbleached cotton cloth is concerned. 
During the eleven months of the year 
Lancashire took from Japan nearly 174 
raillion square yards valued at £8.9 
million for finishing. Raw silk imports 
including waste and rayon reached 
£860,000. 


Japan’s Trade with Thailand 

Japan has been |supplying Thailand 
with targe quantities of railway ma- 
terials on the barter system in return, 
for rice. Another trade agreement hag 
mow heen negotiated between S.C.A.P, 
in Tokyo and the Government of 
‘Thailand for further supplies of |roli- 
ing stock. It is reported that the Thai- 
land Government selected the Japa- 
nese figures after studying those of 
nine other countries. The rolling stock 
amounts to US$4 million in value and 
includes 50 locomotives. 30 passenger 
‘coaches and 600 freight cars. Delivery 
dis to be made within four years. 


Hongkong Imports & 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Cotton or Woollen Piece Goods 


For some time the cotton piece goods 
market has been very quiet trade be- 
ing hampered by the inconvenience of 
transportation by the Kowloon-Canton 
Railway, transit difficulties into China 
generally, and now with the closure 
of Kwangchowwan as a market. In 
addition constant arrivals of Japanese 
cotton piece goods have tended to low- 
er prices generally, Japanese 2,028 
grey sheetings being offered at $47 
and cotton drills at $41.70 per piece. 
In addition, about 50,000 pieces of 
Indian drills and grey sheetings are 
expected between now and the end of 
February, the indent prices of the grey 
sheetings being $36, $38 and $40 per 
piece according to quality and of the 
drills $44 and $46, all 40 yards per 
piece. South Korean buyers were in 
the market during the week for over 
100,000 yards of British made 36” fast 
dyed cotton drills, which practically 
exhausted the local stocks Italian drills 
having to be offered to fill demands 
as well as locally made green colour- 
ed cotton drills, the price of which 
rose from $2.15 to $2.45 per yard. 
Buyers were also interested in the pur- 
chase of 2,000 pieces of grey  sheet- 
ings for shipment to South Africa. In 
spite of these purchases, however, any 
great activity in cotton piece goods is 
not expected in the immediate future. 


Grey sheetings Mammoth brand_sold 
for $52.50 per piece as well as Fairy 
Eagle, while Always Satisfy fetched 
$52, Butterfly & Globe sold at $50, 
Fancy Butterfly at $51.50, Flower & 
Bird 38” at $50.50 and 36” at $51, 
Water Duck at $47, and Precious Jade 
at $46 per piece. 

Woollen piece goods were in demand 
locally, the cheaper priced goods being 
preferred for clothing. Italian plain 
and checked woollens 54” sold at $6.10 
to $6.20 per yard proving profitable 
at this price. Woollen suitings for 
men had an active sale for those pric- 
ed at under $20 per yard while for 
the higher prices dealers were selling 
at a loss. 


Cotton Yarn 

Indian cotton yarns, because of their 
comparatively low prices, are still the 
most popular in the local market. 
Despite increased difficulties in trans- 
porting the goods into China and some- 
what weaker demand from that quar- 
ter, the market remained firm. Some 
5,000 bales of Indian cotton yarn ar- 
rived early in the week, several thou- 
sand more were landed shortly there- 
after, and an additional 20,000 (most- 
ly 20’s, with some 10’s) are expected 
before the end of January. With In- 
dian 20’s fetching around $990 per bale, 
enroute cargo $960 and forward de- 
liveries for January shipment around 
$910 per bale, local and Shanghai yarns 
of the same counts were unable to 
compete. Supplies of 40 and 42 counts 


Exports of Cotton Piece Goods, Rayon Piece Goods, 
Rayon and Cotton Yarn for the first nine months of 1949 


IMPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Monthly 
Average January February March April May June July August September 
1948 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 
Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds; Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. 
United Kingdom 485,027 211,988 363,104 255,658 422,196 626,321 512,048 316,788 408,146 375,703 
Malaya SUDO TR 139,665 12,000 _— 72,053 4,000 115,400 77,000 333,679 927,075 192,913 
British N. Borneo 2,975 — —_— — 900 — — — —_— _— 
Be (ce Pe at ae ae 4,932 —_ — oo — a = — — 37,680 
North China .... 3,195,171 3,521,230 2,984,550 4,770,770 2,228,320 5,542,670 900,000 a 1,138,640 1,281,600 
Middle _,, ire 1,169 — — — 1,600 4,800 a 100 500 _— 
Bese fy Geo eiey at 568,270 112,440 920,676 354,050 188,150 170,126 — — 198,320 
9 DO Gaistuieietel olen ‘ — — — _- — _— —_ — — 
EVOU ATIC Mite ree iass.> 67,068 120,528 63,500 44,377 29,787 7,649 9,603 11,067 11,312 58,182 
ADANE  elcioe cieieiers 55,319 — 319,882 642,924 502,389 206,763 683,484 384,832 818,988 1,306,369 
Macao _ Dennonarc 1,136,178 1,461,800 1,394,430 609,360 348,500 3,600,295 360,000 96,360 11,400 93,968 
Philippines 27 — 27,080 107,690 23,600 40,000 —_ 15,400 49,580 39,200 
LEG Ch Gigitipieenn 67,643 28,318 64,736 321,887 333,379 597,819 383,430 166,616 191,508 330,737 
Canada waateese 1,129 = Be = _ = = ies eat ad 
orea, South .... 7 — — —_— _ —_— — —_— 800, — 
Belgium» siscisyeics 2,392 285 — 478 — — 3,017 751 a 4,422 
Germany ...... 22,065 == = _ = 2,778 = = ete 9/851 
Thalia. sAcn cts 7747 = = 50,800 = = 12,404 is -_ 186,132 
MOPANCE Gare creas 57,802 449 386 150,342 440,298 267,021 51,679 130,680 — 20,095 8610 
Norway ........ == = ae = oo 72,600 oe = ate 4'209 
Switzerland 5,596 7,140 — 2,558 1,000 3,265 18,900 11,421 4,104 7,689 
Sweden ........ = = os = Bes 2,000 = oe as 2 
Spohn “Gan sdcave 750 as — — — —_ — a = 
UN AaryA ntsc. 360 — —_— = — — —_— — — = 
Czechoslovakia .. 4,008 — 8,705 5,251 2,900 50,154 20,020 16,944 21,232 25,355 
ee eee 
Total -. 6,682,076 6,380,945 5,488,769 8,244,780 4,519,742 11,112,343 3,280,712 1,353,949 4,402,580 4,160,940 


—_——__ en —————— nS EEE 


Note:—The unit of measurement is piece lengths in yards, since no data are available on widths to enable measurement to 


be made in square yards. 


Widths vary from 54 inches to 27 inches. 
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were low, and the market was active 
since Cantonese buyers were purchas- 
ing them for the manufacture of socks. 
Prices last week were as follows: 
Bengal brand 20’s rose from $980 to 
$985, Golden Cow dropped from $750 
to $730 for 10’s and from $1,055 to 
$1,025 for 20’s, Looms 20’s rose from 
$985 to $990 closing at $980 per bale, 
Blue Phoenix 20’s fell from $1,330 to 
$1,300 per bale, Cockatoo from $1,040 
to $1,025, Golden Cow from $1,055 to 
$1,025, Water Moon from $1,270 to 
$1,240 per bale; Fairy Peach 40’s was 
offered at $1,700 but sales were effect- 
ed:at $1,680 per bale. 


Raw Cotton 


The raw cotton market continued in- 
active, though a better market is ex- 
pected in the New Year. In spite of 
increases in U.S. and Pakistan indent 
prices, the local market showed little 
change, 1” (US) remaining steady at 
$2.10 per lb., %” 1 quality standing 
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at $2 and 2 q. at $1.95 per lb.; Egyp- 
tian raw cotton stood at $1.70 per lb.; 
Pakistan 4F fetched $1.95 per lb., 
Karachi stood at $1.79, NT at $2.10, 
No. 289 at $1.98, LSS at $2 and LSS 
2 q. at $1.96, while cotton waste was 
offered at $1.75 per lb.; Iran raw cotton 
stood at $1.82 per lb.; and Rangoon 
1 q. at $1.85 and 2q. at $1.75 per Ib. 


Blankets 

Both the blanket and rug trade re- 
ceived a welcome call when the Com- 
munist authorities showed a readiness 
to buy up all the local market could 
supply for the use of the soldiers dur- 
ing the winter. When local supplies 
failed they placed an order for 200,000 
dark woollen blankets at around $12.50 
per piece c.if. Hongkong with a 30% 
marginal deposit. In the same way 
rugs were offered at forward prices 
for delivery at the end of the month 
or early next year at prices ranging 
from $22.50 for 60” x 90” 5% lbs. to 
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$26.50 for rugs 70” x 90” 6 lb. 9 oz. 
British red wool blankets however, had 
a severe set back during the year and 
were sold during the week at $5 while 
the indent was $6 per lb.; after the 
increased demand by the Communist 
agents the price rose to $6.50 per 1b.; 
Horse Head brand Travellers’ blanket 
No. 79 rose from $30 to $32 and Three 
Horse Heads brand (travellers’) No. 
68 to $24 from $23.50 per lb. 


Raw Silk 

It was reported some weeks ago 
that the Government of South Korea 
had taken over control of exports of 
raw silk and silk waste which at that 
time put a stop to the interest shown 
locally in regard to a consignment 
sent on a trial basis. The subsequent 
fall of Chungking and the prevention 
of imports from South Korea have so 
reduced stocks in Hongkong that 
prices have risen considerably on any 


EXPORTS OF COTTON & RAYON PIECE GOODS FROM HONGKONG 
Cs IR a ee ee 


Monthly 
Cotton Piece Goods Average January February March April May June July August September 
1948 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 
SE a a de at Oe eae 
Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds, Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. 
United Kingdom 1,718 — — 8,400 — c= = = Sas ee 
Australia’ Wastye. 251,506 64,435 312,893 174,920 181,367 330,923 174,248 331,643 372,863 282,150 
Burmae™. .sa00 oe 10,757 — — — —- 6,234 9,366 9,000 — 13,120 
Ceylon %.f..cbes¥ 24,474 67,800 106,540 44,850 16,200 18,142 — —_ 41,120 — 
(Malaya —.G54.5<:.. 3,340,813 1,478,054 2,416,270 2,124,367 1,746,853 2,219,955 2,133,510 1,293,198 1,801,246 1,573,120 
New Zealand A 458 _— —_ 3,225 _ 1,00 —_— 36,000 58,000 14,000 
British E, Africa 403,277 19,748 517,690 448,684 530,446 1,202,996 457,205 203,757 25,018 — 
British W. Africa 41,129 19,080 75,664 170,146 97,600 31,400 44,600 46,046 58,000 26,280 
British S, Africa 96,645 10,000 178,252 155,040 114,390 141,000 656,164 407,820 28,410 == 
British N. Borneo 102,655 68,365 45,306 150,225 100,768 148,420 174,720 147,699 113,316 69,616 
British W. Indies 413,754 47,441 41,140 32,800 24,880 19,960 <= = 9,905 8,800 
India. “l: ket ae.. 714,365 204,800 5,300 7,900 — ~- — = =a a2 
Bri. Commonwealth 
of Nations, Other 293,759 308,875 504,726 381,383 145,380 193,605 70,107 44,564 5,150 16,544 
Afghanistan 13,900 — — — — — -- — — —_ 
‘China, North 4,156 — = = —_— 23,520 1,690 — —= — 
» Middle 9,867 —_— 4,704 — -- 720 — 896 18,900 231,690 
» south 905 105 372 as 875 —_— 240 165 28,176 3,240,971 
Central America 286 _ — — _ _— _ — 240 — 
MUD AP ccceteverereers _- — — oe 600 — — == — — 
Denmark ...... 16,810 98,000 55,120 45,160 71,000 — —_— 26,720 69,500 _— 
PEI ASB a ace so orators 185,979 385,200 97,450 113,440 50,000 9,800 21,000 — —_ _— 
French Indochina 13: 757 102,803 — 34,000 38,400 48,080 — — 41,920 — 
Folland) Uiskue cl > aoe — — — — _ —_— _ — 24,000 
PATE Ts: ccovert austere’ 337 — — — _ _— oa _ — — 
SBS ter MARIOS aD 521,595 322,810 229,650 6.050 _— 658,300 138,594 13,050 18,850 a 
eel ee. 67 = 179 30 11 6,468 85 30 40 108 
Korea, North 16,516 ( 28,254 — 400,000 211,200 240,000 230,575 — 96,144 = 
Korea, South (| 223,220 — == 300 10,000 1,243 — 70,000 50,508 
Macao 0). ohn. 226,420 147,633 154,490 547,534 119,481 1,543,424 1,743,864 1,277,479 535,116 2,481,364 
N. E. Indies ..... 643,231 116,800 79,060 4,280 = 154,030 3,240 25,272 3,200 51,594 
NOmvay Ove ciae ce 35,635 — — 3,012 =2 — == _ — — 
Oman Be Says 141,072 649,335 252,240 323,600 107,160 35,700 17,400 1,600 2,000 —_ 
Pakistan ....... — 7,820,756 2,285,216 1,308,284 97,210 58,609 400,000 50,280 12,000 151,500 
Philippines 1,286,991 395,564 301,600 838,750 629,795 1,748,800 707,914 1,316,480 715,340 295,400 
Port E. Africa .. 28,54 — 15,700 75,920 65,520 29,100 130,960 16,000 —_— ent 
SSI cis Selene os 2,150,326 2,156,095 1,280,890 2,622,162 2,979,192 4,595,023 587,593 217,419 153,509 709,546 
Sweden ........ _— — _ — — = 100,000 32,000 — _ 
Lele pehemnigoon 5,775 — _ — = =a — — — — 
lentes 7 Bitop uo se — — — 4,550 == — —_ — = md 
Other Countries 20,898 724,677 538,860 420,897 64,251 135,900 754,340 1,143,360 194,220 14,800 
otal .... 11,025,049 15,459,850 9,499,312 10,949,601 7,392,879 13,611,117 8,558,658 6,640,478 4,472,183 9,255,111 
eles Goods 322,846 293,407 201,435 355,573 336,890 599,699 603,394 1,156,934 1,333,557 1,103,382. 
Ray ere Goode .. 18,663 7,905 ~=S«i8,790 «2,358 ~—=«*13,240 «40,288 ~=—«11,639 «9,091 37,082 71,927 
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quantity available. Local export re- 
quirements were heavy but the high 
prices quoted checked transactions. A 
recent arrival of raw silk 20-22 deniers 
from South Korea was offered for A 
quality at $2,475 per picul, B quality 
at $2,450, C quality at $2,420 and D 
at $2,400. These offers were cabled 
to Europe but after a counter offer of 
$2,000 per picul for A quality only 
the deal did not materialise. The 
South Korean Government apparently 
bases prices on the best bids obtain- 
able but this method tends to increase 
prices so that exports are adversely 
affected. Some smuggling has been 
done with success. About 60 bales of 
C and D quality of Shanghai origin 
20-22 deniers was offered locally at 
$2,400 per picul but a counter offer 
of $2,200 was not acceptable and no 
transaction took place. Stocks of 
Japanese raw silk in Hongkong are 
light which, combined with the high 
exchange rate, encouraged sellers to 
offer $2,900 per picul for A quality, 
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and only a few transactions took place, 
one lot of little more than 20 piculs 
from Shantung changing hands at $180 
per picul. Buyers were in the market 
for Chungking and South Korea Ist 
or 2nd qualities silk waste at $500 per 
picul if obtainable. 


Glass 


The glass market was, to use a 
favourite expression, in the doldrums. 
The price offered for foreign glass was 
in the case of thin glass, lower than 
the cost while thick glass though better 
priced was also down; this drop is 
due in large measure to the restric- 
tions put into operation by the Com- 
munists in North China as a means 
of protecting their own industry. At 
the same time North China glass was 
offered on the local market at $24 a 
case for 1C)’ 18 oz. French glass thick 
quality 100 ft. from 16 oz. to 18 oz. 
went down to $24.50 per case while the 
actual indent price was $26.50 Belgium 
glass 18 oz. was quoted at $28 and 
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Cement 

In order to alleviate the acute short- 
age of cement in the Colony during 
the past few weeks the Green Island 
Cement Co., which had to stop sales at 
the end of November owing to diffi- 
culties in obtaining raw materials, has. 
announced that it is prepared to place 
18,000 tons on the market between 
now and January 20. At the end of 
this distribution it is expected that 
normal supplies will again be main- 
tained. The official price during this 
period will remain unchanged at $6.80 
for “Emerald brand” 112 lb. bag, $5.90 
for Emerald Brand 94 lb. bag, $7.80 
Emeralcrete rapid hardening 112 Ib. 
bag, and $7.25 per British “Blue 
Circle” 112 lb. bag. A new and until 
now untried cement made its appear- 
ance on the market during the past 
week from Russia; some 120,000 bags 
in 1 ewt. bags arrived on the market 
and were offered at $130 per ton or 
$7.90 per 1 cwt. bag. Little was sold 
because of its unknown qualities but 


but no interest was shown at this Czechoslovakian 200 ft. 16 oz. to 18 oz. jobbers took small quantities. Further 
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market including 1,000 tons of Annam 
Red Dragon brand which was offered 
at $6 per 94 Ibs. bag f.o.b. Hongkong. 
Tientsin Horse brand and Taiwan 1 
cwt. bag were both offered at $10 and 
Horse brand en route cargo at $130 
per ton. 


Metals 

The possibility of the Communist 
Military Authorities coming into the 
local market for metals especially for 
those described as war essentials such 
as mild steel bars, galvanised wire, 
Zalvanised mild steel sheets, etc., 
created an interest which has recently 
been lacking. Dealers already holding 
large stocks of Galvanised Mild Steel 
Sheets anticipated profits likely to re- 
_imburse them for the losses recently 
sustained, although in this respect the 
Communists have urged sellers to give 
reasonable quotations. The spot mar- 
ket for thin galvanised mild sheets 
became weak, partly due to the ar- 
rival of some 300 tons of Belgium 
sheets, the price of 3’ x 7’ falling to 
$8.40 per piece. Earlier in the week 
this specification had realised $8.90 per 
piece while Shanghai buyers had 
transacted at $9 per piece. These 
prices compared with those ruling a 
month previously of $15 per piece give 
an idea of the present position and the 
pleasure shown at the possibility of 
sales to Communist buyers. Japanese 
3’ x 7’ was offered during the week 
at $8.50 and 3’ x 6’ at $7.20 per piece. 
The market for the thick quality was 
less depressed due to a shortage of 
spot cargo: 3’ x 7’ G24 was sold at 
95 cents per lb., G26 stood at $1 and 
G28 at $1.10; European cargo G24 was 
offered forward at 85 cents per lb., 
G26 at 90 cents and G28 at 93 cents 
per lb. On the other hand the Mild 
Steel Plates market was keen in some 
respects: French mild steel plates 
4’ x 8 were particularly sought after 
and averaged for %” to 3%” as much 
as $64 per picul, 1/32” was offered at 
$85 but was later transacted at $83 
per picul, 1/16” went for $72 and 
3/32” for $70 per picul, while en route 
1/32” was offered at $78, 1/16” at $68 
and %” at $65 per picul. The Zinc 
Sheet market was also dull during the 
week because of the difficulty of trans- 
porting this commodity to Shanghai 
combined with the expected arrival at 
the beginning of the year of some 100 
tons; an enroute cargo from Poland 
dropped in price to $124 per picul 
during the week and later a general 
lowering of price for zinc sheets gen- 
erally was registered, Polish 3’ x 8’ 
G5 fetching $126 per picul, G6 $120, 
and G7 and G8 fetching $135 per picul; 
Belgian G5 was quoted at $128 per 
picul. In view of the cheaper Mild 
Steel Bars of French origin as compared 
with the Belgian equivalent, the price 
for forward selling of the latter was 
reduced to come more into conformity 
with the French products and some 
‘Tientsin buyers coming into the market 
‘a general improvement was noticeable. 
Belgian mild steel bars, round, re- 
mained the most popular as compared 
with both French and British, the 
quality being considered better, al- 


though the prices were about at par;. 
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the quotations were: 40’ %4” at $39 per 
picul; 5.16” for $41, 3/8” $37; 5/8” and 
3/4” at $38, 1%”, 7/8” and 1” at $40, 
being short of stock, 144” at $36 and 2” 


3” at $42 per picul also being short; 
Belgian origin forward price c.i.f. 
Hongkong stood at $26.50 per picul. 


Owing to the shortage of new arrivals 
and with Shanghai and Tientsin buyers 
in the market Charcoal Plates were in 
demand during the week resulting in 
improved prices: early transactions in 
3’ x 6’ G.18 were made at $53 per picul 
and this price remained steady; G.20 
however rose in price to $59 per picul 
but dropped to $57 later in the week 
while G22 went for $68 falling later to 
$66; G.24 which had climbed to $80 
fell to $70 per picul; forward delivery 
for American 3’ x 6’ remained steady 
at US$138.98 per ton for G.18; US$142.98 
for G20; US$152.61 for G24; and US$161 
per ton for G.24, shipment being ex- 
pected to arrive sometime in January. 
The spot market for Tin Plate Waste 
was heavy with fewer offers and 
prices generally fell 200 cask pack- 
ing realising $32 per cask while 
tonnage packing fell to $80 with 
ex-godown at $78, but as the in- 
dent price was based on the higher 
rate of exchange sellers preferred to 
hold to the amount of $82. The prices 
at the end of the week were: British 
1% cwt. 20-28” $85 with forward at 
$77; U.S.A. tonnage packing 18 x 26, 
22 x 26 and 25 x 28 at $81 for 200 lbs. 
and forward $82. Electrolytic tin 
plate (U.S.A.) 18 x 24 tonnage packing 
stood at $74. Wire Rods due to de- 
mands from Tientsin and Shanghai nail 
factories increased in price and Euro- 
pean first quality with export permit 
3/16” and 7/32” were offered at $41 
per picul earlier in the week but later 
fell to $40 per picul while 4” went for 
$37 per picul; second quality French ori- 
gin 3/16”, 32” and %” were transacted 
at $30 and 5/16” and %” went for $29. 
The price of Wire Nails fell below cost 
with a lack of demand from China: 14” 
fell to $66 per picul, 5/8” to $65, while 
the offer of average specification at 
$65 per picul found no buyers. Little 
business was done in the Pig tron 
market as on account of light stocks— 
not more than 200 tons being available 
—the price asked by dealers of $580 
per ton was too high and eventually 
intending buyers turned their attention 
to used pig iron. The Corrugated Iron 
Roofing Sheets registered a further 
drop during the week, 3 x 7’ to 3’ x 8 
G.24 en route dropped to 70 cents per 
lb. while spot offer stood at 73 cents. 
G26 stood at 76 and G28 at 80 per lb. 


Paper 

At a recent conference held by the 
European Paper Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to discuss price levels as well 
as other details of the paper trade it 
was agreed that the price of paper 
made from white paper pulp could not 
be raised by member countries as any 
decision to raise prices would give non- 
member countries an opportunity to 
dominate the world market by sup- 
plying at much lower rates. The 
market remained inactive during the 


week due to some extent to the drop. 


in price registered in Shanghai since 
the fall in value of the People’s Notes. 
Newsprint in sheets 31x43” 50 lbs. 
quality was reported to be selling at 
PN 112,000 per ream as against the 
former price of PN 180,000 per ream. 
As a result of the lowered prices there 
was little incentive to ship newsprint 
or M.G. cap to the Northern ports. 
Newsprint in roll 31” & 43” was offered 
on the local market at 37% cents per 
lb., but buyers did not come forward, 
expecting a further drop in price with 
anticipated arrivals; newsprint in sheets 
50 lbs. fell to $21.50 per ream. M.G. cap 
17% lbs. white was offered at $10.50 
per ream. The price of aluminium foil 
showed a tendency to fall with the ar- 
rival of 20,000 Ibs.; Canadian 4.5”x6.75” 
fell to $2.30 per lb., while the British 
make stood at $2.40 per lb. 


Gunny Bags. 
The market in gunny bags was active 
with substantial transactions taking 


place during the week, but in spite of 
this prices continued to. fall, possibly 
due to the arrival of some 1,000 bales; 
however, with an active demand the 
heavy stocks dwindled considerably. 
At one time the price stood at $2.80 
per piece but later with the expectation 
of further arrivals declined to $2.75 per 
piece, while the forward price of cargo 
due in Hongkong from India in the 
early part of January stood at $2.70. 
Some confusion seems to have existed 
in regard to Heavy Crees 29” x 43” 
2% lbs. 2” green new gunnies as to 
whether the lifting of the restrictions 
on the exportation of this specification 
alluded to the Indian product only or 
to the same specification from Pakistan 
also; it was however concluded that 
only Indian Heavy Crees are still re- 
stricted unless an export licence had 
been obtained against previous quotas. 
This was more probably the case as 
Pakistan Heavy Crees have never been 
restricted. The prices ruling for Heavy 
Crees 29 x 43 2% lbs. 2” (Indian) stood 
at $2.80 each for spot, enroute cargo at 
$2.79 and $2.78 while lst quality (Old) 
stood at $2.35 each and 2nd quality 
(Old) at $1.80. 


Rubber Tyres. 

There is a keen demand in North 
and South China for truck tyres, some 
for military and others for commercial 
use. Hongkong’s exports of rubber 
tyres to China were considerably higher 
in December than in the previous 
month, although not yet up to last 
August’s level. Most tyres are being 
sent to Canton (an estimated 100 sets 
per day), with Dunlop and Michelin 
makes in the greatest demand. The 
32 x 6 size is currently most popular, 
although the 34 x.7 size was leading 
prior to the Communist occupation of 
Canton. Hongkong’s present tyre stocks 
are very light, after the heavy pur- 
chases made recently by outport buyers, 
but some 3,000 sets of Dunlop and 
Michelin tyres are expected to arrive 
in the immediate future. Despite the 
brisk demand, prices for foreign brands 
remained steady during the past week; 
the only notable change was a rise from 
$210 to $240 in the price for American 
Goodyear 32 x 6’s; Dunlop (British) 
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32 x 6 stood at $220 and the American 
make at $195; Firestone was offered at 
$195; Michelin stood at $275 for 34 x 7 
and 220 for 32 x 6. 


Vegetable Oils and China Produce. « 


An interesting development occurred 
in the Tung Oil (wood oil) market at 
the beginning of the week with the 
report that the Kwangtung Foreign 
Control Board was about to release 
permits for tung oil against applications 
already registered. Traders held back, 
in anticipation of lower prices with 
plentiful arrivals. A quantity which 
arrived by way of Macao was sold at 
$216 and $217 per drum. Towards the 
end of the week a shipment arrived 
from Hankow by way of Tsingtao and 
the quality proving to be satisfactory 
sales were effected at $210 per drum. 
The Rapeseed Market was likewise dull 
and as dealers maintained the high 
price of $110 per picul for 4% acid few 
sales took place. 

Aniseed Oil standard quality stood at 
$960 per picul and Aniseed Star (Hai- 
phong) at $65 per picul as against $68 
at the beginning of the week, 
while Nanning origin (old) remained 
stationary at $70 per picul. Cassia 
Lignea varied in some grades during 
the week West River, Kwangtung 
(bulk packing) improving to $67 as 
against $65 a few days earlier. Other 
specifications remained unchanged. 

The price for rosin improved during 
the week, East River, Kwangtung, 1st 
quality improving from $43 to $45 per 
picul while West River, Kwangtung, 
jumped from $42 to $44 per picul. The 
ramie market also improved in price 
owing to a shortage of supplies and the 
difficulty of obtaining further ship- 
ments; as.it was, Kwangsi quality could 
have sold even higher than it did if 
stocks had been available; transaction, 
however, took place at $198 per picul 
(Szechuen origin). 

The market for feathers became 
active during the week with the arrival 
of goose and duck feathers from Tai- 
wan and Siam: prices rose as high as 
$395 per picul for goose feathers, while 
duck feathers fetched $322 per picul 
and small quantities sold at prices 
ranging from $315 to $275 per jpicul; 
mixed feathers sold at an average price 
of $221 per picul. All these purchases 
were required for finishing purposes to 
meet the large demand from abroad. 


Beans. 


The beans market in general con- 
tined weak, with little change in prices. 
Dairen soya beans sold at $61 per picul 
for 1 quality early in the week later 
dropping to $60, while 2 q. dropped 
from $58 to $57. Haiphong 1 q. small 
green beans were steady at $52, and 
2 q. sold at $50 per picul, with Manila 
exporters showing interest. Demands 
for Kalgan green beans were low; 1 q. 
dropped from! $46 to $44.70, recovering 
to $46.50. North China red beans were 
steady at $37.50. With substantial 
stocks of Tientsin black beans on hand, 
the price was uneven; second quality 
dropped from $53 per picul to $52, rose 
to $55, and closed at $52.50. Hongkong’s 
stocks of white string beans are in- 
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sufficient to cover local needs; the 
supply from North China has long since 
ceased and current supplies from Indo- 
china are only arriving in small lots 
of 20 or 30 bags per shipment. A lot 
of 40 bags of Thailand string beans was 
recently sold forward for delivery ex- 
steamer at the high price of $72 per 
picul. Bean cakes were steady at 
$38.80 per picul for first quality. 

Sugar ‘ 

The sugar market was inactive dur- 
ing the past week and threatens to re- 
main so for some time; for the most 
part the sugar imported into Hongkong 
is intended for re-export, the local 
market depending on Government 
stores for rationing purposes. Taiwan 
special refined fell to $43.50 per picul 
f.a.s. Hongkong, while Taiwan refined 
No. 21 double bags was sold for $41.20 
as against $44 the previous week. Sugar 


intended for export maintained its 
price of $44.50 per picul. Sugar pieces 
(brown) registered a decline first 


quality in case selling for $46 per picul 
as against $47, while the Kwongchow- 
wan product fell from $40 per picul 
to $38. 
Wheat Flour 

In spite of the fact that the wheat 
flour market was inactive during the 
past week prices generally remained 
high, due in large measure to increased 
costs at source of supply; for instance 
American flour was offered generally 
at a 30 cent increase per bag. Over 
100,000 bags arrived during the week, 
which also depressed the market 
especially as buyers for the interior of 
China and Canton showed little in- 
clination to purchase. U.S. Battleship 
was. Offered at $20 per bag as against 
$19.20 a few days previously, White 
Greens (Australia) at $18.20, Lyre at 
$18.10, Grape at $20, Flying Arrow re- 
mained stationary at $20.50 as did 
Delta Queen at $18.50; Saskania im- 
proved in price from $18.80 to $19.40. 
Other brands were: White Greens 
(USA) $21.50, Double Ten, $19. Red 
Dragon $19.50, Elephant $20.50. Nar- 
cissus $19.80. Kwan Tao $18, and 
Flying Bat $17.20; Australian white 
flour rose from $17.40 to $17.50 per bag. 


Rice. 


During the earlier part of the week 
a drop was registered in the price of 
rice due to the Government issue of 
some 20,000 bags on the open market, 
the rates falling as much as $2 to $3 
per picul. Later in the week, however, 
when this Government rice had been 
absorbed prices generally showed an 
improvement, rising to their former 
level and in some cases beyond. An- 
other cause of the rise in prices was 
short supplies received from China, as 
well as a severe falling off in the daily 
arrivals of Un-Long (unhusked) rice 
from the New Territories. Whether 
prices will maintain their level is 
doubtful as the Government intends 
making a further allocation of Siamese 
rice (4% catties per person) at 60 
cents per catty. The prices during the 
week were: First Brand rising from 
$85 to $89; Double Arrow (red line) 
from $78 to $83; Fish Brand (red line) 
from $81 to $86; Golden Dragon from 
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$80 to $90; Un-long (new) first quality 
from $79 to $86 and second quality from 
$78 to $85; Wah Kee (new) from $80 
to $83; while the See Mew rice Double 
Happy (red line) first quality rose from 
$77 to $81 and second quality from $91 
to $95; Stag (mew) from $77 to $81; 
Three Gold Coins from $90 to $92; and. 
Un-long (new) from $75 to $83; Yau 
Jim rice also showed an_ increase. 
Lung-gnar rising from $65 to $66, 
Victoria (red line) from $74 to $77 and 
Rice Snow rose from $64 to $66. 
Gummy rice (local) rose from $77 to 
$78 and Sun Hing Pak from $63 to $67. 
The only exception to this general im- 
provement was gummy rice (Siam), 
which fell during the period from $70 
per picul to $66. 
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Economic Developments in Shanghai 
(For the period November 29 to December 6) 


Leading developments comprised the 
fcllowing: (1) Continued price decline 
with lowered business activity; (2) sus- 
pension of one-fourth of Shanghai’s 
commercial and native banks for illegal 
activities leading to speculation; (3) 
“take-over of additional private export 
trade by the government; (4) business 
difficulties experienced as a result of 
November inflation; (5) admission py 
top communist officials that the print- 
ing press is financing the government; 


and (6) the first communist govern- 
ment bond issue. 
Banking and Finance:—As a_ result 


of dull business activity, the daily in- 

“terest rate had dropped to 3 percent 
by December 5. The interest rates 
on private bank deposits have also 
been lowered. 

Official foreign exchange ates, 
which had _ remained unchanged 
through December 4, were révised up- 
ward on the following day and again 
on December 6. On the latter date 
the rate for US dollar notes was in- 
creased from PB$12,600 to 13,500 
while the draft rate was raised from 
PB$14,000 to 15,000. The rate for 
pound sterling notes on December 6 
was advanced from PB$24,700 to PBS 
26,000, and the telegraphic transfer rate 
from PB35,000 to 37,500. At the same 
time, the exchange rate for Hong- 
kong dollar notes was increased frorn 
PB$1,650 to 1,750 and the commercial 


draft rate from PB$2,000 to 2,350. 
(cross rates: US$2.50 per£; HK$6.38 
per US$). 

Black market activity was depressed 
during the week, with the US 
dollar currency rates down to PB$ 


14,000 by December 6, as “greenbacks” 
were being sold in an effort to com- 
pensate for the declining value of 
commodity inventories. Even so, the 
police arrested over 80 illegal opera- 
tors on December 5. Shanghai clear- 
ing house figures were returning to 
normal. 

Foreign Trade:—Consular declared 
exports to the United States in Octo- 
ber were valued at US$712,310. The 
leading export consisted of cotton lace 
and linen embroideries which were 
valued at US$264,819, comprising 37 
percent of the total, (Even in rela- 
tively normal periods the export of 
embroideries to the United States from 
Shanghai rarely went above a total of 
US$250,000 monthly The unusually 
high export in October is attributed 
to: (1) A backlog of orders deve-. 
loped during the months that the port 
was successfully closed by the Nation- 
alist blockade, and (2) the unusually 
low prices offered by Shanghai ex- 
porters in dire need of cash have en- 


couraged American buyers to stock 
heavily). 
Next in value of October declared 


exports to the United States were 
bristles, valued at US$194,394. (The 
bristle trade has begun a _ recovery 
from the crippling effects of the 
blockade much sooner than other pro- 
ducts.) Other leading exports to the 
United States in the month were: 


Sheep wool, US$31,475; menthol, 
US$29,462; goat and kid skins, US$ 
29,374; feathers, US$22,360; and hog 
casings, US$20,462. 

Aetually, only one ship cleared 
Shanghai in October, which carried 
cargo for North China and the Soviet 
Union, in addition to the United 
States. By the month’s end another 
American vessel and _ three British 
ships had entered Shanghai, ; 

Industry:—Chemicals; Eight-eight 
percent of Shanghai’s caustic soda 
factories are operating with a monthly 
production of 2,900 tons. (The city’s 
consumption is 3,300 tons monthly.) 
Seventy-one percent of all chemical 
factories in Shanghai are working. _ 

Commodities:—Cotton: The Joint 
Cotton Purchasing Committee is io 
bring approximately 5,500 tons of cot- 
ton to Shanghai during December. The 
committee, however, has still not yet 
paid off the loans advanced for cotton 
received in September and October. 

Textile mills are prohibited from 
selling their cotton yarn without gov- 
ernment approval. Many mills re- 
sorted to speculation with their yara 
inventory in an effort to compensate 
losses sustained through high produc- 
tion costs. 

Silk: The government-owned Chi- 
nese Silk Corporation have made a 
contract with local mills to produce 
1,000 bolts of silk piece goods for ex- 
port in the period December 21 to 
January 15. The organisation is to 
supply the raw material and will 
handle the problems connected with 
their export. : ; 

Tung oil: Stocks of tung oil in 
Szechwan amount to 25,00 tons valued 
at the equivalent of US$1i million. 
Authorities, however, are doubtful that 
the stocks can be exported through 
Shanghai for at least a year in the 
face of transport difficulties. 

Coal: Plans call for the mining of 
36.6 million tons of coal next year, 
increasing this total to 65 million tons 
by 1954, 

The parity deposit unit rate also re- 
flected the dullness in trading which, 
after rising to 2,726 on December 1 as a 
result of end-of-the-month commodity 
purchases, declined to 2,667 on Decem- 
ber 6, a net drop of 434 since Novem- 
ber 28, 

Commodity Prices:—A deflationary 
trend in commodity trading continued 
through the week. Prices of some 
leading commodities were down by as 
much as 10 percent or more as shown 
below: 

(A catty is equal to 1.1023 pounds) 


Commodity Unit 
Rice (lst Grade) ........ 172 lb. 
LOU Meat anrsysl hee ecto: 49 lb. bag 
Pork: Mis, « Persea ee Catty 
IBGGHIO, .. catsa.a wns sieeve oe A Do 
Oli (soybean), sh...eonce Do 
Bricks (briquettes) ...... Do 
Cloth. Phir wa ccae aes 40 yd. bolt 
Sugar Rr. areca senurattees Catty 
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New Rules in China for 
Settling of Exchange 
for Imports-Exports 


I. SETTLING OF EXCHANGE FOR 
EXPORTS. 


1. Application for Export:—When- 
ever an exporter wishes to export 
goods, he first goes to the Foreign Trade 
Control Bureau, where he submits 
guarantees and his application. After 
examination and approval, the Bureau 
Issues a permit, one original and four 
copies, of which one copy is retained by 
the Bureau and one copy is sent to the: 
Maritime Customs for reference, while 
the original and two copies are handed 
to the exporter, who will proceed to one 
of the appointed banks for certification. 
After certification, the appointed bank 
will retain one copy. The original 
shall be taken by the exporter for per- 
forming the Customs clearance proce- 
dure. After the Customs have examin- 
ed that the permit and cargo corres- 
pond, they will pass it, keeping the 
original for cancellation, while on the 
remaining copy will be noted the date 
of exportation, which will be sent to. 
the Control Department of the Bank 
of China for reference, and against 
which to claim the foreign exchange. 
ie the bank which effected the trans- 
action. 


2, Depositing of Foreign Exchange: 
—After the exporter has exported the 
Cargo, and has received the bill of 
lading, the insurance policy, etc. he 
shall hand these documents together 
with the draft to an appointed bank. 
If he is already in possession of a 
foreign letter of credit, the bank, on the 
one hand shall send the relative docu-. 
ments, and draft to its agents for col-. 
lecting the money, on the other hand 
in respect of the amount of foreign ex- 
change advanced, shall issue a demand 
draft or telegraphic transfer, which is: 
to be attached to the “daily report of 
foreign exchange certificates against, 
surrendered exchange’ made up in 
quadruplicate, which will be sent to the 
Business Department of the Bank of 
China, and against which will be re- 
ceived the foreign exchange certificate 
of deposit and the certificate of settling 
of exchange for export, and will be 
handed over to the exporter in order 
that he could sell the foreign exchange: 
and cancel the guarantees in the Foreign. 
Trade Bureau. (If there is no letter of: 
credit, then the matter is transacted in 
the form of a consignment sale and the: 
collection of the money should be await- 


ed before depositing same). The Busi- 
Percent 
change over- 
Nov. 28 Dec. 5 prior week 
PB$140,000 PB$125,000 — 10.72 
40,000 35,00 — 12.5 
4,000 3,800 — 5.0 
3,600 3,600 ar 
3,400 2,900 — 14.71 
193 193 w 
132,000 135,000 + 2.27 
3,800 3,500 — 7.9 
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ness Department of the Bank of China, 
after issuing the certificate of deposit, 
shall certify its number in the “daily 
report”, and retain one copy thereof and 
pass on the other three copies to the 
Control Department for examination 
-and noting on the export permit the 
details regarding the settling of ..ex- 
change, for reference. 

3. Sales of Certificates of Deposit:— 
‘The appointed bank, having been 
authorised by the exporter to sell the 
certificate of deposit at the Exchange, 
after deducting its commission from the 
amount obtained, shall hand over the 
balance to the exporter. 


Il. SETTLING OF EXCHANGE FOR 

IMPORTS. 

1. Import Permits:—The importer 
who desires to purchase goods abroad, 
Shall first furnish guarantees and file 
an application, which having been ap- 
proved by the Foreign Trade Control 
Bureau, the said Bureau will issue an 
import permit, in quintuplicate (one 
original and four copies), and apart 
from retaining one copy themselves, 
shall forward the other three copies, 
one each, to the Customs, the appointed 
‘bank and the Control Department of 
the Bank of China, for reference. The 
‘original shall be kept by the importer. 

2. Purchase of Certificate of Deposit: 
—Upon receivt of the import permit, the 
importer may, taking same, authorise 
-an appointed bank to purchase a foreign 
exchange certificate of deposit at the 
‘Exchange. 

3. To Draw Foreign Exchange:— 
‘The importer shall, on the basis of the 
import permit, fill out the “application 
‘for commercial authority to purchase 
and the guarantee for settling of foreign 
‘exchange’, in duplicate, and together 
with the purchased foreign exchange 
certificate of deposit, hand same over 
to an appointed bank, whereupon the 
bank will certify on the import permit 
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the details concerning the settling of 
exchange. The original shall be re- 
turned to the importer, while the ap- 
pointed bank will issue, on the one 
hand, a commercial authority to pur- 
chase, and on the other hand, on the 
basis of the foreign exchange certificate 
of deposit and the “daily report of 
surrendered certificates of deposit and 
the drawing of foreign exchange” 
(made out in quadruplicate, with the 
attached guarantee for the settling of 
foreign exchange) the importer shall 
draw from the Business Department of 
the Bank of China the requisite amount 
of foreign exchange. (If it is for the 
payment for goods, and the Customs 
have already made a notation concern- 
ing the details of importation on the 
original of the import permit, the ap- 
pointed bank should take back the per- 
mit and hand same over to the Control 
Department of the Bank of China, who 
will forward same to the Foreign Trade 
Control Bureau for cancellation). The 
Business Department shall examine the 
endorsement on the certificate of de- 
posit to verify its correctness. After 
payment of the foreign exchange, one 
copy of the daily report shall be re- 
tained, while the remaining three will 
be sent to the Control Department for 
examination, a notation being made on 
the import permit concerning the de- 
tails of settling of the exchange, for 
purposes of reference. 

4. Importation of Goods:—Upon the 
importation of goods, the Customs shall 
make a notation on the back of the im- 
port permit concerning particulars of 
the importation,-returning same to the 
importer, who shall hand same over to 
the appointed bank, which originally 
made the transaction, for transmission 
to the Control Department of the Bank 
of China, who after cancelling the 
guarantees, will hand the said permit 
to the Foreign Trade Control Bureau 
for cancellation. 
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Control of Gold & Silver 
in North China 


Enacted by the North China Peoples 
‘Government and promulgated on 27th 
April, 1949. 

Article 1—These Rules are especially 
venacted with a view of stabilising 
finances, and the livelihood of the 
people, protecting the wealth of the 
people, preventing of smuggling and 
unscrupulous selling. Article 2.—The 
term “gold and silver”, as used in these 
Rules, denotes gold nuggets, gold-leaf, 
gold bars, gold dust, specie, silver in- 
gots, silver coins, “yiian-pao” (sycee), 
ornaments made of gold and silver, and 
other sundry substances of gold and 
‘silver, hereinafter briefly termed “gold 
and silver”. Article 3.—Unless special 
license has been granted by this Gov- 
ernment, the carrying out of any gold 
.and silver from this Area is strictly 
‘prohibited. Within this Area the people 
are allowed to keep gold and silver and 
are allowed to exchange it at the 
-Peoples Bank into People’s currency at 
the official rate, but may not use (gold 
-and silver) for computing of prices, 


utter, circulate or privately buy and seil 
(gold and silver). Article 4.—If per- 
sons, who are keeping gold and who are 
changing the place of their residence 
within the liberated area, have to take 
same with them, they should apply to 
the ward government or the government 
of higher grade than that of the ward, 
for a carrying permit, in which should 
be indicated the name of the person 
carrying, his address, the quantity of 
gold and silver carried, and the reason 
for carrying same, as well as the place 
and time of transit and destination. 
Article 5—Anyone carrying gold and 
silver from another liberated area 
through this area, should have a certifi- 
cate from the government of higher 
grade than a ward government of his 
original locality and on entering the 
boundary should report to the local 
peoples government and, when entering 
or leaving the boundary, should present 
the certificate to the China Peoples 
Bank at the boundary for inspection 
and release to pass. When coming 
from outside the liberated area and 
upon entering the boundary, the person 
should register with the local govern- 
ment of higher grade than the ward or 
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with the foreign trade control author- 
ities and apply for a carrying permit 
and upon receipt of same may enter 
the boundary, provided that it will not 
be necessary to go through the said 
procedure, where a certificate has been 
issued by the Trade Bureau or the 
Bureau of Industry and Commerce, 
permitting the barter of gold and silver 
against export goods. 

Article 6.—Golden ornaments, not 
weighing more that one liang (=31.25 
grams) or silver ornaments, not weigh- 
ing more than four liang (=125 grams) 
which are worn personally and silver 
vessels, weighing not more than twenty 
liang (=625 grams), used as gifts be- 
tween private persons, shall not be 
subjected to the restrictions of Article 
4. Article 7—Whenever someone wishes 
to sell gold or silver, he should go to 
the local China Peoples Bank and the 
concern appointed by it and exchange 
(the gold and/or silver) at the official 
rate. Whoever requires to purchase 
gold and/or silver raw materials for 
medical, industrial or other legitimate 
needs, should apply to the local Peoples 
Bank, who will sell same in accordance 
with circumstances. Article 8—Gold- 
smiths and silversmiths, besides selling 
finished articles, may not privately buy 
or sell gold and silver and may not buy 
gold or silver ornamental articles, but 
should report to the local Peoples Bank 
the quantity of raw materials and pro- 
cue in stock and the state of the daily 
rade. 


Article 9.—Any person violating the 
provisions of Articles 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
shall be dealt with in accordance with 
the following stipulations:—(1) When- 
ever within this area one carries gold 
and silver and does not possess legal 
documents, or computes prices, utters 
gold and silver the China Peoples Bank 


- will exchange (the gold and silver) at 


a rate of 15% to 30% below the official 
rate, provided that where it can be 
proved conclusively that the person did 
not understand these Rules, taking into 
consideration the circumstances, (the 
gold and silver) will be exchanged at 
the official rate. (2) Where it can be 
proved conclusively that the smuggling 
is in aid of the enemy, the whole will 
be confiscated and if the circumstances 
are grave, apart from confiscation of 
the gold and silver, the person involved 
will be dealt with as for disturbance of 
finances. If the person is arrested by 
preventive agents at a port, he will be 
dealt with as for smuggling. (3) Per- 
sons dealing in private selling and buy- 
ing will be treated in accordance with 
circumstances and will be compelled to 
exchange at a discount or will be sub- 
jected to confiscation of the whole or 
a part thereof. If it is a habitual 
offender or the circumstances are ag- 
gravated, apart from confiscation of the 
entire quantity, a fine of one time to 
three times the value will be imposed. 
Any person offending against the pro- 
visions of these Rules shall be dealt 
with by the government of higher grade 
than a district government. 

Article 10.—Where merchants and 
people from outside this area, who are 
carrying gold and silver without any 
legal document, or computing prices, 
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Taxation in North China 


(1). INCOME TAX 


A. Temporary Profit-Seeking 
Enterprises (Not computable on 
basis of capital) 

Any firm or warehouse 
selling on behalf of clients, upon the 
deal being consummated, shall withhold 
or deduct the amount of income tax due 
from the party concerned and shall 
file a return in the Tax Bureau. The 
amount of tax payable shall be comput- 
ed at the rate of 10% of the net profit 
received, while for simplifying calcula- 
tion, the net profit shall be computed 
at 10% of the value of the transaction. 

If the amount of net profit is less than 

P.B.$250 the tax is exempted. Mer- 

“chants from other cities, bringing with 

them goods and possessing documents 
to the effect that the said goods are 
actually brought from another locality, 
are exempt from tax. However, if the 
firm or warehouse does not keep proper 
records of the clients’ names and ad- 
dresses and does not issue proper safe- 
custody receipts, or on verification by 
the Tax Bureau, the address is discover- 
ed to be incorrect, it will be considered 
that the goods belong to the firm. 

The Tientsin City Tax Bureau has 
instructed all Tax Inspector’s and Col- 
lector’s Offices to inform all firms and 

warehouses that they are to report im- 

mediately all transactions between their 

clients, the income tax on which they 


buying or 


CATEGORY 1st Class 


Salary received 181-280 cat. 


Taxable amount in 


excess 


of amount exempted .... 1-100 cat. 
AME Tate y 55 Paes hie eet eee 1% 
Amount of Tax payable 0.01-1 cat. 


Notes: (1) For all salaries in excess of 
420 catties, the rate shall be 4%. (2) All 
monthly salaries of less than 180 catties are 
exempt, while the tax is payable on the 
amount in excess of 18C catties in accorance 
with the above schedule. (3) Fractions of 
the amount of tax, less than 10 cents, are 
computed to the nearest decimal. (4) Em- 
Ployees of public and private enterprises 
receiving food, should add the quantity of 


uttering or privately buying or selling, 
when entering this Area are able to 
prove definitely that they, were un- 
aware of these Rules, and the circum- 
stances thereof are not grave, the 
Peoples Bank may exchange the gold 
and silver at the official rate but pro- 
vided that the smuggling to aid the 
enemy or private selling and buying 
and the circumstances thereof are very 
grave, (the matter) shall still be treated 
in accordance with the stipulations of 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of Article 9. 
Article 11—All military and civilian 
persons have the right to complain, 
accuse and apprehend any person in the 
commission of any crime stipulated 
above. The person making a report or 
apprehending will, in accordance with 
circumstances, receive a reward, pro- 
vided that the authority dispose of the 
case will rest with the government of 
higher grade than the district govern- 
ment. 


are towithhold. Recently it has been dis- 
covered that there are firms and ware- 
houses that have failed to pay on time 
to the treasury the income tax withheld 
by them, converting the money for their 
own illegal use. In future any firm 
doing so will have to pay a premium 
at the bank’s official rate of Savings 
based on index of essential commodities, 


B. Income Tax on Salaries & Wages. 
(Collection for the present stopped in 
May, 1949) 


All employees of Government organs, 
schools, police, public and private enter- 
prises receiving a definite salary, com- 
mencing with the month of February 
1949, shall be subject to income tax. 1. 
The tax shall be levied on salaries com- 
mencing from the month of February 
1949. 2. The income tax shall be com- 
puted on the basis of corn flour, at the 
market price on the date of payment 
of salaries, on the actual amount of 
salary received. The tax shall be paid 
in cash. 3. For the time being, the 
first 180 catties of corn flour comprising 
the salary shall be exempted from in- 
come tax, as well as any salaries of less 
than 180 catties per month. All salaries 
exceeding 180 catties, shall be subject 
to income tax from 1% to 4% on the 
amount of salary in excess of 180 
catties, the different categories and the 
schedule of income tax rates being as 
follows: 


2nd Class 3rd Class 4th Class 
281-350 cat. 351-420 cat. Over 421 cat. 
101-170 cat. 171-240 cat. Over 241 cat. 
2% Fo. To 
2.02-3.4 cat. 5.13-7.2 cat. over 9.64 cat. 


100 catties of the amount of salary received, 
in order to obtain the actual amount of 
salary. (5) The Income Tax should be de- 
ducted from the salary paid by the various 
enterprises, on the day of payment of 
salaries, and within five days of the payment 


of salaries a proper return should be filled 
out, indicating the amount of income tax 
deducted and enclosing a statement of the 
salaries paid out for submission to the City 
Tax Bureau and upon approval, the amount 
of tax deducted should be paid into the 
Treasury against the Payment advice from 
the Tax Bureau. 


C. Artists’ Remuneration Income Tax 


1. The income tax on the remunera- 
tion of artists shall commence being 
levied as from the month of February, 
1949. 2. The starting point for levying 
of income tax and the rates on the 
remuneration of artists are as follows: 
The starting point shall be on amounts 
over PB$3,000 per person per month 
(the starting point may be altered at 
any time by the People’s Government). 
(2) The tax rate: 3% of the amount of 
income received. 


3. The income received by artists 
should be reported to the Tax Bureau 
by each artist monthly or after each 
time the remuneration is received, on 
the next day following the receipt of 
the money, and upon approval by the 
Tax Bureau the amount of tax due shall 
be paid. 4. The theatre concerned 
shall guarantee that each artist shall 
duly submit the returns and pay the 
taxes, and shall bear liability jointly 
and severally with the tax-payer. 


D. Income from Interest . 


All concerns, such as banking institu- 
tions and other persons liable for pay- 
ment of interest, should deduct or 
withhold the income tax from the 
amount of interest to be paid and should 
pay the amount so deducted or with- 
held directly to the Tax Bureau. The 
rate is 5%, calculated and payable each 
time the interest is due for payment. 


(2) BUSINESS TAX 

The Business Tax is an assessment on 
the turn-over of the business, levied 
every quarter. The rate at present is 
3% on the amount of turn-over. For 
dealers in fruits, vegetables, cereals, etc. 


North China Ports 


TABLE OF RATES OF WHARFAGE DUES 


Kinds of dues 


steamers 
lighters 


Bund mooring fees 


Bund storage fees 
bulky cargo 
ordinary cargo 

Wharfage dues import cargo 

transhipment cargo 

export cargo 


advertising materials, per package 


samples, baggage 


Unit 


per ton/per day 
per ton/per day 


metals & heavy cargoper ton/per day 
per cubic meter/per day 
per package/per day 


ad valorem 


_— oo 


Rate 


in catties of cornflour 
(or millet) 


Ee 
i= 
oorlcs 
Now|] ou 
SOS] aa 


” 4% 


Wharf crane per ton 5.00 
Rafts mooring fees per meter/per day 0.16 
storage fees per cubic meter/per day 0.08 


eee 


Notes :—(1) The quantity of cornflour is to be converted into PB currency when pay- 


ment is being made at standard rates. 


(2) The standard rate shall be fixed 


every ten days based on the average market price for the preceding 10 days. 
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the rate has been reduced to 14%%. The 
formula for computation of the tax is 
as follows: 


Amount of turn-over price of corn- 
flour per catty=quantity of cornflour in 
catties, 


Quantity of catties x present price 
=amount of tax payable in PB$. 


(3). SPECIAL BUSINESS TAX 


Business concern subject to Special 
Business Tax are banks, trust com- 
panies, insurance companies, firms deal- 
ing exclusively in import, as well as 
communications and public enterprises. 
Special Business Tax rates are as 
follows: (1) On the turnover of the 
business, the rate chargeable is 1.5%. 
(2) On the profit from the business, 
the rate chargeable is 4%. (3). Public 
manufacturing enterprises: rate charge- 
able is 0.75%. 


The formula for the special tax shall 
‘be computed as follows: 

Amount of business. Prevailing price 
of cornflour at the time business con- 
cluded=Quantity of catties of cornflour 
x Present price of cornflour=Amount 
in People’s Bank currency. 


(4). LICENSE TAX 


The Tientsin City Tax Bureau has 
commenced the levying of the “License 
Tax.” The rules governing same are in 
accordance with the rules previously in 
force. The following categories are 
exempt from the tax: (A) Those who 
have already obtained a license in an- 
other city or district and have paid the 
tax, but less than two months have 
passed since then or since remaining in 
this city. (B) Public means of com- 
munications, using especially the public 
highways and rivers. (C) Ships, on 
which the Customs have already col- 
lected the tonnage dues. (D) Com- 
munications vehicles required especially 
for agricultural purposes. 


The Tax Bureau has changed all 
license tax fees into millet. The license 
tax rates per year are as follows: 
(in catties of millet):—trucks for hire 
138, all other trucks 103, large motor 
‘cars for hire 138, all other large motor 
‘cars 103, small motor cars for hire 86, 
all other small motor cars 65, motor 
cycles for hire 34, all other motor cycles 
‘26, (handling charges are included in 
the following licenses): pedicabs for 
hire 8.2, private pedicabs 6.6, rickshaws 
for hire 6.1, private rickshaws 4.3, hand- 
cars 6, carts (hand & mule) 5.1, manure 
carts 5.1, bicycles 5, carts 18.7, carriages 
14.7, motor boats 1.94, boats, less than 
5 m. long 5.7, fishing boats over 5 m. 
8.7, cargo boats, less than 10 m. 10.7, 
cargo boats, over 10, less 20 m. 19.7, 
cargo boats, over 20, less 25 m. 42.7, and 
cargo boats, over 25 m. long 62.7. 


(5) SLAUGHTER-HOUSE TAX 


This tax has been levied at the five 
slaughter-houses in Tientsin. The tax 
rate is 8% ad valorem. Meat brought 
into this city from other cities, if the 
quantity is in excess of 30 catties and 
no tax has been paid at the place of 
origin, shall also be subject to this Tax. 
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Reports from Malaya 


Rubber 

Imports of rubber into Malaya. as a 
whole (Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya) amounted to 182,561 long tons 
during the period January/October 1949 
of which 18,009 tons were imported in 
October, a drop against the September 
figure of 18,377 tons and the amount of 
25,411 tons for October 1948. 


Singapore’s principal imports of rub- 
ber from foreign sources (other than 
the Federation of Malaya) during the 
first ten months of 1949 totalled 154,523 
long tons, of which 16,794 tons were 


received in September and 16,661 in 
October. The principal suppliers in 
October were Sumatra 10,573 tons or 
63%, Sarawak 2,319 tons and North 
Borneo 1,062 tons. 


Stocks held by dealers in 3 area 
also dropped from 51,461 dry tons on 
hand as of September 30 to 47,808 held 
on October 31, ie., 41,372 tons in Sin- 
gapore, 1,595 in Penang and 4,841 in 


Province Wellesley, the September 
figures being 42,566 tons, 2,202 and 
6,693 tons respectively. Port stocks 


(rubber declared for export by ships 


(6) HOUSE TAX 


The house tax is collected on all 
houses within the city, except in those 
villages in the suburbs where house tax 
previously was not levied. House tax 
is levied on the owner or the beneficiary 
of the house. If the right of ‘“dien” has 
been created over the house, it shall be 
levied on the holder of the “dien.” 
(Dien—ancient Chinese form of anti- 
chresis with the right of re-emption). 


The rate of the house tax is stipulated 
as follows: (1) houses rented out for 
business use—@ 20% of the annual 
rental; houses rented out for dwelling 
use—@ 10% of the annual rental. (2) 
owner-used houses—tax dependihg up- 
on whether used for business or dwell- 
ing purpose and divided into 14 classes, 
in accordance with the variety of con- 
struction (from 3 ozs to 13% catties of 
millet per room per month). 


(7) COMMODITY TAXES 


The method of collecting Commodity 
Taxes, in principle, is that the collecting 
is effected at the time of the goods 
leaving the factory. Only after the tax 
has been levied, the goods may leave 
the factory and be placed on sale. At 
all large factories there is a_ resident 
tax inspector of the Tax Bureau. 


Prior to the North China People’s 
Government promulgating the new tax 
laws, the commodity taxes collected 
after the liberation, except the taxes on 
wines, which are now subject to the 
provisional rules concerning the mono- 
poly sale and taxation of wines, the 
kinds of taxable goods and the tax rates 
ica effective as heretofore, as fol- 
ows:— 


Tax Rate 
1. Rolled tobacco, including 


machine-made & hand- 
made, cigarettes, cigars, 


foreign-style prepared 
PODACCO MEAs ancuats 120% 

2. Foreign wines, beer, 
manufactured wines 100% 
Alcohol, native wines ... 80% 
Wines made from fruits . 50% 
Sup MBtCheS inet vaonrteid < cern nk 20% 

4. Sugar, including white 

sugar, brown _ sugar, 

Sugar candy, granulated 

sugar, cube sugar, sac- 
CHATING y Gamaree sions ke 25% 


5. = Cotton: yarn eh oes 6 10% 
6. Skins and wool, including 

fur crosses, wool yarn 

and thread “his iis ot 15% 
7. 7.Cemente Sui ween Meio 15% 
$2. Beveragesw! 2.22, .2kee 30% 
9. Joss and sacrificial paper, 

‘including yellow joss 

paper, tinfoil, etc. ..... 60% 
10. Cosmetics (toilet articles) 45% 
11. Mining produce: 

coal and+iron ..)).s.25- 3% 

gypsum, talc, alum, clay 

for pottery, clay, natural 

soda, copper, tin other 

mining produce ....... 10% 
12. Native prepared (pipe) 

tobactow® .at:2% caastieuise 40% 

Commodity tax is collected ad 


valorem, on the wholesale average 
price of the tax-paying unit of the 
commodity, taken for one month, in 


accordance with the following formula: 


Average wholesale price. 1+ tax rate 
+ transportation expenses (10% =tax- 
paying value. 


Tax-paying value x 
Amount of tax to be paid. 


tax rate= 


The following quantities of goods do 
not require a sub-conveyance certifi- 
cate:— 


1. Rolled tobacco of the same brand, 
if less than 500 pcs. 2. Matches, if less 
than 120 small boxes. 3. Sugar, if less 
than 30 catties. 4. Cotton yarn, if less 
than 10 small bundles. 5. Cement, if 
less than 500 kg. 6. Fur crosses, if 
less than 5 pes. 7. Woollen thread, if 
less than 10 lbs. 8. Beverages, if less 
than 48 small bottles. 9. Cosmetics, if 
less than one doz. of the smallest pack- 


ing. 10. Native tobacco, if less than 
10 catties. 11. Joss paper, and tinfoil, 
if less than 10 catties. 12, Mining 


produce, coal—one ton, iron—100 kg., 
other—10 kg. 


Any auantities in excess of the above- 
stipulated. require sub-conveyance cer- 
tificates, issued by the Tax Bureau. 
However, tobacco may not be conveyed 
to other areas outside North China, 
while wine is under the monopoly sales 
regulations and may not be conveyed 
outside city limits. 


1949 


which had not cleared at the end of 
October) totalled 18,888 tons (15,517 
in September), of which 11,188 tons 
were in Singapore, 6,069 inPena ng, 
343 in Teluk Anson and 1,283 in Port 
Swettenham (7,897 5. 0,612 ¢,,. 1,420 ¢, 
and 580 t. respectively in September). 


The Federation’s foreign exports (to 
places other than Singapore) of rubber 
during the first ten months of 1949 
totalled 341,963 long tons. October ex- 
ports amounted to 31,584 tons, a de- 
cline of approximately 1.4% from the 
September figure of 32,027 tons. Dur- 
ing October the U.S.A. took 12,987 tons 
or 41% of the Federation’s total foreign 
rubber exports for the month. The 
U.K. came second with 6,457 t. or 20%, 
and Italy third with 1,698 t. or 5%. 
“Canada, France, Germany and the 
Netherlands also received substantial 
quantities, well over 1000 tons each; 
China took 545 t., Japan 585 and Hong- 
kong 725 t. Local exports of rubber 
to Singapore declined by 12% from 
26,230 long tons in September? to 22,959 
in October. Exports to Singapore for 
the first ten months of the year totalled 
245,102 tons. 


Rubber imports into the Federation 
during October amounted to 1,349 long 
tons as against 1,585 t. imported in the 
previous month. Thailand supplied 
nearly 49% of the October imports, 661 
t., Sumatra provided 654, Burma 33, 
and Singapore 1 ton. Total rubber 
imports during the period January/ 
October 1949 amounted to 28,064 tons. 


Dealers’ and port stocks held in the 
Federation reached 48,651 long tons 
(dry weight), and stocks on estates 
were 20,457, making a total of 69,072 t. 
in stock as of October 31. The com- 
Parable figures for September were 
90,033 and 22,101, totalling 72,134 tons. 


Total production in the Federation 
during the first ten months of 1949 
amounted to 547,456 long tons (dry 
weight), a monthly average of roughly 
54,746 t. Output declined notably in 
October to 50,884 t. a drop of nearly 
15% from this year’s peak figure of 
59,550 t. which was reached in Septem- 
ber under the stimulus of sterling de- 
valuation and improved rubber prices. 
The principal decrease was in the out- 
put of the small-holdings (estates of 
less than 100 acres), which fell almost 
22% from 25,722 t. in September to 
20,096 in October, while production on 
the large estates declined less severely, 
from 33.828 to 30,788 tons, or slightly 
under 9%. 


Tin 


Foreign tin ore imports into the 
Federation of Malaya and Singapore 
during October amounted to 744 tons 


with an estimated tin metal content of 
547 t. a considerable increase over the 
September figures of 521 and 382 t. 
respectively. The cumulative figures 
from January 1 to October 31 are 6,850 
and 4,963 t. In addition, some 29 t. of 
tin metal (primary) were imported 
during the ten months period, of which 
one ton was received in October. Ever 
since February of this year, monthly 
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tin ore imports have been substantially 
higher than those for the correspond- 
ing nionths of 1948. The cumulative 
figures for October 1948 are 4,039 t. of 
ore with an estimated tin metal content 
of 2,927 t., almost 70% and 61% res- 
pectively below the corresponding 
figures for 1949. 


Tin-in-ore despatched from the 
Federation to Singapore and Penang 
in October amounted to 4,534 tons 
(4,924 t. in September), which includ- 
ed 2,934 t. from Perak, 1,210 t. from 
Selangor and 144 t. from Pahang. The 
cumulative total for the first ten 
months of the year was 45,552 t., of 
which 28,106 was from Perak, 12,897 
from Selangor and 1,552 from Pahang. 


Coconut Oil, Copra and Palm Oil 


Total coconut oil exports from the 
Federation of Malaya amounted to 
1,915.48 long tons in October, as com- 
pared with 5,779.13 in September and 
a peak figure for the year of 6,054.24 
in August. The October exports were 
the lowest of the year, the nearest 
monthly figure being the January ex- 
ports of 2,722.03 t. Total coconut oil 
exports for the first ten months of 1949 
reached 38,618.05 t. The principal re- 
cipient of the Federation’s coconut oil 
exports in October was Singapore, with 
613.02 t., followed by India 557.05 t 
Egypt 340.57 t., Burma 165.09 t., the 
Netherlands 100 t., and Hongkong 84.53 
t. The: month’s coconut oil imports 
totalled 53.77 t. of which 52.18 t. came 
from Sumatra and the remainder from 
Singapore. The Federation imported a 
total of 252.22 t. of this commodity 
during the first ten months of 1949, 
making a net export of 38,365.83 t. 


There were 59 coconut oil mills in 
production in the Federation during 
October, which treated 9,927 t. of copra 
and produced 5,440 t. of coconut oil. 
In the previous month, 61 mills treated 
11,381 t. of copra to produce 6,282 t. 
of oil, the highest monthly figures of 
this or the preceding year. The grand 
totals for the first ten months of 1949 
are 96,725 tons of copra treated and 
52.331 t. of coconut oil produced, the 
corresponding figures for October 1948 
being 79,126 and 40,325 respectively. 


The Federation’s October copra ex- 
ports totalled 2,499.54 t., of which 
nearly half (1,095 t), went to the 
United Kingdom, and 819.61 t. went to 
Singapore. October’s exports were 
25% below those of September, but 
imports (1,615.26 t., of which 1,548.64 
came from Sumatra and the remainder 
from Thailand) were only fractionally 
less than those of the preceding month. 
Total January/October exports were 
15,502.61 t., imports were 11,313.97,— 
a positive balance of 4,188.64 t. 


Some 190,800 coconuts were export- 
ed from the Federation in October, 
186,500 to Burma and the remainder to 
Singapore, and none were imported, a 
trade pattern which shows no material 


change from that of the previous 
month. Total exports during the ten 
months under review amounted to 


1,869,900 and imports to 200. Of the 
Federation’s 97 coconut estates of 100 


acres and over, 91 (with a combined 
acreage of 91,547), were in production 
during October, and harvested appro- 
ximately 14,462,700 nuts. 


The Federation had 51 oil palm 
estates, with a total acreage of 84,251, 
in October 1949, Of these 44 estates, 
with 81,745 acres, were in production 
and their output for the month was 
4,125..5 long tons of palm oil and 875.3 
t. of kernels. 


Palm oil production per acre has 
been declining in recent years. The 
78,904 acres in production in October 
1948 produced 4,376.6 t. of palm oil 
and 899.4 t. of kernels, while the out~ 
put of 70,828 acres in October 1947 was 
only 635.9 t. of kernels but 4,465 t. of 
palm oil. 


Agriculture 


The Federation’s quarterly returns 
for the third quarter of 1949 for 
acreage under agricultural crops show 
a combined total of 29,550 acreas of 
the eight main categories of agricul- 
tural crops harvested during the third 
quarter, and 82,403 harvested during 
the first nine months of the year. The 
most: important single category was 
sweet potatoes with 11,064 acres har- 
vested in the third quarter and 32,820 
acres harvested during the January/ 
September period, followed by market 
gardens (vegetables) 10,177 and 29,559 
acres harvested, maize 3,871 and 8,807, 
tobacco 2,385 and 5,057, groundnuts 
1,147 and 3,711, pulses 637 and 2,175, 
soya beans 194 and 755, and ragi 75 
and 239 acres harvested. 


Rice 


Of a total area of 853,700 acres de= 
voted to wet padi, 752,490 acres or 
88.15% were planted during the first 
ten months of 1949. Some 133,240 
acres or 15.61%, were planted in 
October, 139,050 or 16.29% in Septem- 
ber, 215,380 or 25.23% during August, 
the peak month, and the remaining 
264,820 acres or 31.02% during the first 
seven months of the year. In addition 
to the wet padi, the Federation had ap- 
proximately 59,100 acres of dry padi, 
for which no detailed statistics are as 
yet available. 


Singapore’s Factories 

Singapore, like most cities in the 
world is rapidly losing its rural aspect 
with the development of the residen- 
tial and industrial areas. The new 
factories which are being erected in- 
clude industrial gases, rubber, soap, 
gum, electric batteries, rattans, and 
sago, and according to the annual re- 
port of the Rural Board, which has re- 
cently been issued, the stretches of 
land bordering the Bukit Timah high- 
way which have good access to water 
and lighting amenities are the most 
popular districts. Among the plans 
approved last year were 78 bungalows, 
13 factories, 20 workshops, three 
schools and one cinema. It was how- 
ever, pointed out that while building 
is going ahead road and transport faci- 
lities are lagging behind, especially so 
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in cases where roads are made to bear 
heavier loads than was originally in- 
tended. 


Defence of Malaya ‘ 
The Federal Finance Committee of 
the Federation of Malaya has approved 
the payment of S$1.5 million for de- 
fence measures while nearly three mil- 
lion also approved is to be allocated 
to schemes in connection with the 


emergency such as the resettlement of 
squatters, detention camps, compensa- 
tion for injuries received and also for 
the Public Relations schemes for com- 
batting Communist propaganda. Bri- 
tain has contributed £3 million to- 
wards the Federation’s emergency and 
defence expenditure for next year the 
total amount of which is estimated at 
nearly $27 million. Last year Britain 
contributed £5 million. 


December 29 


Income Tax 

Legislation to introduce income tax 
into Sarawak is being discussed and 
will eventually include individuals, 
though as the proposal stands it will 
affect limited companies only. The re- 
quirements of present day public ser- 
vices require such taxation, it was 
pointed out by the President of the 
Council Negri when introducing the 
Bill, and an extension of direct taxa- 
tion was inevitable. The amount of 
the tax has not yet been laid down. 


